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REVIEWS. 


The  Huguenot.  A  Tale  of  the  French  Protestants;  by  the 
author  of  “  Richelieu''  “  The  Gipsv,"  “  The  Robber," 

“  Altila,"  "  Dnmley,"  if'C. — 2  vols.  New  York.  Harper 
Brothers* 

U  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  Mr.  James’s 
writings,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  themes  on 
which  his  prolific  pen  has  been  employed,  and  the  rapid 
jocessiun  with  which  each  new  production  has  been 
ushered  before  the  public,  his  compositions  never  exhibit 
any  deficiency  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  nor  any 
absence  of  those  finer  shades  of  language,  which  can  only 
'ue  acquired  by  continuous  study  of  the  best  models,  but 
have  always  the  merit  of  fine  arrangement,  beautiful  pro¬ 
gression,  and  the  display  of  opposed  causes  and  powers 
gratifying  to  contemplative  taste.  It  is  true,  that  his  por¬ 
traitures  of  character  have  hitherto  resembled  those  of  a 
hi.storian  rather  than  a  novelist,  and  that  too  close  a  sympa¬ 
thy  with  public  feeling,  has  often  operated  as  a  drag  on 
the  ascending  power  of  his  genius,  and  prevented  that 
«arch  after  intellectual  beauty,  which  is  carried  to  such 
extraordinary  extent  in  the  latest  works  of  Bulwer,  whose 
jioctical  prose  is  but  the  embalmed  feelings  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  what  had  passed  through  and  enchanted  his  mind 
at  the  time  of  writing;  when  his  feelings  were  not  exjxised 
to  those  jarring  discrepancies  of  society,  which  tend  to 
lower  our  ideas  of  human  nature.  But  if  Mr.  James  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  possess  so  much  fluency  and  command  in 
conjuring  up  splendid  exaggerations  and  interesting  illu¬ 
sions,  as  the  gifted  author  of  Rienzi — if  he  cannot,  like 
iiim,  add  a  double  poignancy,  and  a  deeper  gulph,  for  the 
whirlpools  of  passion,  or  as  easily  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
there  are  more  elysian  scenes  in  nature  and  in  life  than 
have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  our  actual  observation,  it 
.cfiust  also  be  conceded  that  he  is  equally  successful  in  em¬ 
bellishing  and  representing  objects  in  their  most  striking 
points  of  view  and  fascinating  colors — that  we  can  place 
greater  dependence  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  statements — 
that  the  stores  of  his  mind  are  never  exhausted  with  short¬ 
sighted  thriftlessness — and  that  for  simplicity  and  ingeni¬ 
ousness  of  plot,  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  those  writers 
who  have  formed  a  bower  of  happiness  for  themselves  in 
the  paradise  of  imagination. 

Mr.  James  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  animated  peri¬ 
od  of  history  for  the  subject  of  this  new  work,  or  laid  the 
scene  of  his  story  in  an  age  more  rich  in  all  the  materials 
of  romance,  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The  unparalleled 
luxury  and  magnificence  amidst  which  this  voluptuous 
monarch  lived  and  moved,  fancying  himself  a  living  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  dreams  of  ancient  sculpture — beholding 
Ilia  own  image  multiplied  on  every  side,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  incense  of  flattery  and  adulation  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  wafted  to  him  from  the  golden  censers  of  the  no¬ 
blest,  the  bravest,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  land — the 
oriental  splendor  of  his  fAies,  which  astonished  the  eyes  of 
all  beholders,  as  realizing  the  most  brilliant  visions  of  fairy 
land;  and  the  galaxy  of  talent,  (among  which,  shone  the 
names  of  Corneille,  Boilleau,  Racine,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  and  La  Fontaine,)  which  shed  a  more  enduring 
lustre  upon  his  reign  than  all  the  pageantry  and  ptomp  of 
royalty — all  furnish,  as  we  have  said,  rich  materials  for 


constructing  a  stupendous  fabric  of  romance;  and  we 
know  of  no  one  belter  skilled  in  turning  them  to  advan¬ 
tage,  than  the  author  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  James 
has  done  more,  in  this  instance,  to  justify  the  diviner  na¬ 
ture  within  him,  than  in  any  of  his  former  productions: 
some  of  the  scenes  in  this  book  come  up  in  gorgeousness 
and  breathless  interest,  to  the  best  of  the  most  brilliant  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  age;  and  whether  we  consider  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  period  have  been 
preserved,  or  tlie  fine  fluctuation  of  interest  which  per¬ 
vades  throughout — enchaining  the  mind  with  artful  sus¬ 
pense  of  curiosity, — or  the  elevated  chivalrous  feeling,  and 
the  anxieties  of  ambition,  which  constitute  the  predomina¬ 
ting  interest  of  the  work,  or  the  mournful  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  gay  revellings  and  heartless  etiquette  of  a  vicious 
court,  with  the  misery,  the  destitution,  of  an  outraged  and 
insulted  people,  the  Huguenot  must  be  looked  upon  as  al¬ 
most  a  master-piece  of  composition.  What  we  admire 
most,  among  the  many  requisites  which  Mr.  James  brings 
to  his  task,  is  the  flowing  ease  and  graceful  mellowness  of 
hit  style, — his  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
I  'he  graphic  power  of  describing  scenery,  which  he  paints, 
not  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  glowing  hues  of  fancy,  but 
ns  copied  from  nature  with  so  much  truth  and  accuracy, 
that  we  would  probably  recognize  the  same  scenes  when 
presented  to  us  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  or  by  the  cu¬ 
rious  mechanism  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  instruments, 
our  own  eyes.  A  succession  of  the  most  dazzling  pictures 
danced  before  us  when  we  closed  these  volumes :  the  vene¬ 
rable  chateau  of  Morseiul,  where  we  first  behold  the  famous 
Count  Albert,  the  Huguenot — the  very  flower  of  chivalry 
— the  brave,  high-minded,  virtuous  nobleman,  with  his 
lofty  and  uncompromising  principles — his  daring  courage, 
and  withal  a  heart  which  is  the  well-spring  of  deep  and 
manly  feelings.  Then  the  old  town  of  Poitiers: 

"  The  city  of  Poitiers  is  a  beautiful  old  town,  at  least  it 
is  a  town  in  which  there  is  much  to  interest ;  the  memories 
of  many  remote  periods  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  like 
the  arches  of  a  wthic  church,  forming  a  fret  work  over¬ 
head  of  varied  and  solemn,  though  dim  associations.  The 
Roman,  and  the  Goth,  and  the  Frank,  and  the  Englishman, 
have  all  there  left  indelible  traces  of  their  footsteps ;  and 
each  spot  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  through  the 
neighboring  country,  is  shadowed  or  brightened  by  the 
recollection  of  great  and  extraordinary  de^s  in  the  past. 
There  is  something  in  it,  also  unlike  any  other  town  in  the 
world ;  the  number  and  extent  of  its  gardens,  the  distance 
between  its  various  houses,  would  make  it  look  more  like 
an  orchard  than  like  a  town,  did  not  every  here  and  there 
rise  up  some  striking  edifice,  some  fine  church,  bearing  in 
its  windows  the  leopards  or  the  fleur-de-lis,  as  the  cose 
may  be;  a  town-house,  a  broken  citadel,  or  a  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatre  in  ruins,  and  all  amid  rich  green  gardens,  and 
grapes,  and  flowering  shrubs. 

and  the  brilliant  parties  at  the  house  of  the  governor,  where 
Count  Albert,  the  hero  of  the  tale  is  formally  presented  to 
the  beautiful,  fascinating,  queenly  Clfimeneede  Marly,  who 
wins  all  hearts  around  her,  and  then  tramples  upon  her 
lovers  as  if  they  were  so  many  Elastern  slaves.  The  count, 
it  appears,  had  obtained  several  glimpses  of  this  perverse 
divinity  before,  but  he  did  not  even  dream  that  the  fair  vi¬ 
sion  of  youthful  loveliness  which  had  captiv.xted  his  heart, 
and  been  long  enshrined  in  his  memory  as  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  thing  of  the  past,  would  now  stand  before  him  in  all 
the  breathing  reality  of  life,  as  the  renowned,  the  contem¬ 


ner  of  all  men,  la  belle  Cl^mence — “  a  bright  being,  where 
the  beautiful  form,  and  the  beautiful  heart,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mind,  were  all  attuned  together  in  one  grand  and  com¬ 
prehensive  harmony  of  nature.”  Her  position,  as  an  ad¬ 
mired,  much-indulged,  and  flattered  heiress,  had  made  her 
scornful,  proud,  and  apparently  heartless ;  but  her  better 
nature  prevails,  and  her  sincere  love  for  Count  Albert  gra¬ 
dually  transforms  her  into  the  gentle,  shrinking,  thoughtful 
woman,  whom  we  aflerward  find  ready  to  cast  from  her 
luxury  and  splendor  as  things  not  worth  a  thought,  and  to 
sacrifice  all  worldly  considerations  to  the  call  of  duty.  The 
following  spirited  seene  is  but  one  among  the  many  simi¬ 
lar  descriptions  in  which  the  lady  and  her  lover  awaken 
the  deepest  interest : 

“  At  that  moment  the  gallant  stag  itself  was  seen,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  bounding  along  in  the  up¬ 
land  towards  a  point  directly  opposite;  and  the  count, 
knowing  that  he  must  come  upon  the  hunt  at  the  turn  of 
the  valley,  spurred  on  at  all  speed,  follow'ed  by  his  atten¬ 
dants.  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  few  of  the  huntsmen 
were  seen  ;  and  in  another,  Clf'menccde  Marly  was  before 
his  eyes.  She  was  glowing  with  exercise  ana  eagerness, 
her  eyes  bright  as  stars,  her  clustering  hair  floating  back 
from  her  face,  her  whole  aspect  like  that  which  she  bore 
when  first  he  saw  her  in  all  the  brightness  of  her  youth 
and  beauty.  The  chevalier  was  seen  at  a  distance  amus¬ 
ing  himself  by  teasing,  almost  into  madness,  a  fiery  horse, 
that  was  eager  to  bound  forward  before  all  the  rest ;  the 
train  of  suiters  and  of  flatterers  that  generally  followed 
her  was  scattered  about  the  field ;  and,  in  a  moment — 
with  his  hat  off,  his  dark  hair  curling  round  his  brow,  his 
features  lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  strong  lines  of  deep  emotion  just  passed, 
like  the  sun  scattering  the  remnants  of  a  thunder-cloud ; 
with  his  chest  thrown  forward,  his  head  bending  to  a 
graceful  salute,  and  his  person  erect  as  a  column — Albert 
of  Morseiul  was  by  the  side  of  Clfemence  dc  Marly,  and 
galloping  on  with  her,  seeming  but  of  one  piece  with  the 
noble  animal  that  bore  him. 

The  eyes  of  almost  all  those  that  followed  or  were 
around  were  turned  to  those  two ;  and  certainly  almost 
every  thing  else  in  the  gay  and  splendid  scene  through 
which  they  moved  seemed  to  go  out,  extinguished  by  the 
comparison.  In  the  whole  air,  and  aspect,  and  figure  of 
r.ich,  there  was  that  clear,  concentrated  expression  of 
grace,  dignity,  and  power,  that  seems  almost  immortal ;  so 
that  the  Duke  de  Rouvr6and  his  train,  the  gay  nobles,  the 
dogs,  the  huntsmen,  and  the  whole  array,  were  for  an  in¬ 
stant  forgotten.  Men  forgot  even  themselves  for  a  time  to 
wonder  and  admire. 

Unconscioii.s  that  such  was  the  case,  Albert  de  Morseiul 
and  Clfimence  de  Marly  rode  on ;  and  he — with  his  fate,  as 
he  conceived,  sealed,  and  his  determination  taken — castoff 
all  cold  and  chilling  restraint,  and  appeared  what  he  really 
was;  nay, more,  appeared  what  he  was  when  eager,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  with  all  the  fine  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
mind  welling  over  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  All  the 
tales  that  she  had  heard  of  him,  as  he  appeared  in  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  or  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger,  were 
now  realized  to  the  mind  of  Cltmence  de  Marly;  and 
while  she  wondered  and  enjoyed,  she  felt  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  met  with  one  to  whom  her  own 
high  heart  and  spirit  must  yield.  Her  eyes  sunk  beneath 
the  eagle  gaze  ot  his ;  her  hand  held  the  rein  more  timidly, 
new  feelings  came  upon  her,  doubts  of  her  own  sufficiency, 
of  her  own  courage,  of  her  own  strength,  of  her  own 
beauty,  of  her  own  worthiness:  she  felt  that  she  bad  ad¬ 
mired  and  esteemed  Albert  of  Morseiul  before,  but  she 
felt  that  there  was  something  more  strange,  more  potent,  in 
her  bosom  now. 

We  must  pause  on  no  other  scene  of  that  hunting. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  the  count  gave 
way  to  the  same  spirit.  Whether  alone  with  C16mence  or 
surronnJ'xl  by  others,  the  high  and  powerful  mind  broke 
forth  with  fearless  energy.  A  bright  and  poetical  imagi- 


nation;  a  clear  and  culiivated  understanding;  a  decision  I  jesty’s  splendid  court,  temptations  to  forget  what  is  right,  “ 'Come  hither,  spoiled  beauty,’  he  said,  ‘come  hither, 
of  character  and  of  tone,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  |  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  are  and  sit  down  upon  that  stool ;  or,  in  truth,  1  should  gire 
rectitude  and  of  great  powers ;  a  wit  as  graceful  as  it  was  «>  n-anifold,  that  one  has  need  to  base  recourse  to  such  you  up  this  chair,  for  you  are  going  to  act  a  part  that  yon 

keen,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  striking  beauty,  and  a  ca!  mr  counsellors  as  these,’  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  never  performed  before— that  of  judge,  and  in  a  matter  of 

deep^oned  voice  of  striking  melody,  left  every  one  so  far  the  book,  ‘  counsellors  who  are  not  disturbed  by  such  se-  taste,  too.’ 

behind,  so  out  of  all  comparison,  that  even  the  vainest  ductions,  and  whose  words  have  with  them  a  portion  of  “  C16inence  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  as  if  to  clear  away 

there  felt  it  themselves,  and  felt  it  with  mortification  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  dead.’  the  thoughts  with  which  she  had  come  thither.  But.  after 

"  “  The  words  were  of  a  soberer  characterthan  Louis  had  gazing  in  the  king’s  face  for  a  moment  with  a  bewildered 

"  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  during  the  look,  she  recovered  herself,  and  replied. 

Our  next  picture  introduces  us  to  a  bleak  barren  moor,  greater  part  of  his  life,  but  still  they  did  not  displease  him,  “  ‘  Indeed  sire,  I  am,  of  all  people,  the  most  unfit ;  but 
covered  with  gorse  and  heath,  intersjiersed  with  old  ragged  and  he  replied  only  by  saying,  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  your  majesty.  'NN  hat  may  be 

hawthorns,  and  stunted  pines,  with  masses  of  grey  rock  “  ‘  But  we  must  have  a  few  more  living  counsels  at  pre-  the  question  V  .  ,  ,  .  ...  .  . 

J  .  .U  r  <•  .1.  J  sent,  iiiadame,  for  the  faie-of  Louis —  ‘  VN  hv,  answered  the  king,  smiling  at  her  evident 

scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  deso  „  ,  fate  of  France,’  she  said,  in  so  low  a  surprise  and  embarrassment,  the  real  cause  of  which  he 

plain,  where  are  gathered  together  at  eventide,  a  multitude  voice  that  it  could  scarcely  be  termed  an  interruption.  had  quite  forgotten  in  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  ‘  why, 

of  p  ople  whom  the  unjust  decrees  of  a  misguided  and  “  ‘  For  tlic  fate  of  Louis  and  his  domestic  happiness — a  the  matter  is  this  :  a  new  play  has  been  submitted  to  us  for 
despotic  ’monarch  had  driven  from  their  churches,  and  word,  alas  !  which  is  so  little  known  to  kings-is  even  now  approval  by  one  of  our  best  poeis.  It  turns  upon  an  an- 
t  *  t  I  in  the  balance.  Madame,  he  continued,  taking  that  fair  cient  king  becoming  in  love  with  one  of  his  own  subjects, 

who  Imd  now  met  to  offer  up  their  devotions  in  the  desert,  iiand  in  his,  ‘  Madame,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  and  marrying  her,  while  his  ministers  wish  him  to  marry 
and  listen  to  the  preachings  of  their  pastors  in  the  oj>en  hour  to  tell  you  that  1  love  you ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  a  neighboring  qut^n.  The  question  of  the  policy,  how- 
air  Then  we  are  transported  to  the  brilliant  court  at  to  speak  what  are  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the  king;  ever,  is  not  the  thing.  We  have  settled  all  that,  but  the 
Versailles,  where  the  palace  and  gardens  are  actually  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  would  be  his  conduct  were  ,»int  in  dispute  bet w«n  me  and  this  fair  ladv  is,  w^heiher 

not  motives,  strong  and  almost  overpowering,  opposed  to  the  poet  would  have  done  better  to  have  made  the  hereme 


thronged  with  paintings  and  sculptures  of  all  ages,  repre-  j,,,  desires.’” 

senling  gods  and  goddesses,  famed  in  classic  song,  and  ,  .  ,  „  ,  .  .  i  . 

.  °°  J’  ,  .  vnr  Li  1  Louis  then  tells  her  that  lus  minister  stn 

where  the  magnificent  Louis  the  XIV.  with  his  elegant  ,  .  i 

,  .  ,  ,  •  -11  their  union,  and  the  following  scene  ensues ; 

person  ana  princely  bearing,  is  seen  moving  amidst  the  ■  i  i  7  . 

•  r  j  at  a  11  oup  p  crn;„l  ili»ai  hut  she  went  u 


:  that  he  most  desires.’”  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  some  princess  unknown.  I  say  not; 

-  ,  „  ,  .  .  .  1  but  our  sweet  friend,  whose  opinion,  perhaps,  is  belter  than 

Louis  then  tells  her  that  lus  minister  strongly  opposes  own,  contends  that  it  would  have  been  better,  in  order 
eir  union,  and  the  following  scene  ensues ;  to  preserve  the  king’s  dignity.’ 

“  She  wept  a  good  deal,  but  she  wejn  gracefully,  and  “  Madame  de  Maintenon  panted  for  breath,  and  grasped 


*  j  ^  1  1 1  '’i'  j  ■  L  i.'’  j  “  She  wept  a  good  deal,  but  she  wein  gracefully,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  panted  for  breath,  and  grasped 

nobles  and  gculles  assembled  round,  with  the  proud  con-  tme  of  those  faces  which  looked  none  the  worse  tbc  book  that  lay  on  the  table  to  prevent  herself  from  bt- 

sciousness  stampied  upon  his  brow,  that  he  was  all  they  for  tears.  The  king  gently  drew  her  to  her  seat,  for  she  traying  her  agitation;  but  she  dared  not  say  a  word,  nor 
assured  him  to  be— the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth.  After  had  still  been  standing,  saying,  ‘  Nay,  nay,  be  comforted,  even  look  up.  ,  ^  u 

..  ,  u  J  1  1  1I.U  J  tA  You  have  yet  the  king.  \  ou  think  not  really  then,’  he  “  fehe  was  almost  instantly  relieved,  however,  for  CI^. 

this,  the  scene  shifts  again,  and  we  behold  the  dreaded  ,  really  and  sincerely  you  think  not,  that  there  is  any  mence  exclaimed,  almost  before  the  king  had  done  speak- 

Basiile,  with  its  sullen  gloom,  its  massive  walls,  and  dis-  degradation  in  a  monarch  wedding  a  subject  1  I  ask  ing,  ‘  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no!  Dear  lady  you  are  wrong,  believe 
mal  lowers,  where  so  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  have  you  yourself,  1  ask  you  to  speak  candidly  !’  me.  Kings  lose  their  dignity  only  by  evil  acts ;  they  rise 

lingered  out  a  life  of  misery,  and  da-d  the  victims  of  cruel-  “  cried  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ‘  how  can  m  transcendent  m^esty  when  they  tread  upon  laise  preju- 

»  ^  i  -i  you  ask  me,  deeply  interested  as  lam;  liow  can  you  ask  dices.  I  know  nothing  of  the  policy;  you  tell  me  that  is 

ly  and  despotism.  Among  the  most  prominent  historical  woman  1  For  we  all  feel  alike  in  such  things,  and  apart;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  she  was  worthy 

personages  of  the  time,  who  figure  upon  this  canvass,  differently  from  you  men.  There  is  not  one  woman,  that  he  chose.  Was  she,  sire  1  was  she  noble  and  good  V 
there  is  the  unfortunate  Louis  de  Rohan,  who  was  sent  to  proud  or  humble,  in  your  majesty’s  court,  that  would  not  “  ‘  Most  noble  and  most  excellent !’  said  the  king. 

.  „  ,  J  I  .  J  .1  r  u  1  .  .K  give  vou  the  same  answer  if  she  spoke  sincerely.’  as  she  religious,  wise,  well  educated  1  continued 

the  Basilic,  and  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,-the  »  ,,  the  king ;  ‘  then  we  men  must  be  Clemence,  eagerly’ 

learned  pious  Bossuct,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  celebrated  certainly  in  the  wrong.  But  what  think  you,’  he  contin-  ‘‘  ‘  She  was  all !’  answered  Louis,  ‘  all  in  a  most  eminent 
Madame  de  .Maintenon,  all  of  which  are  sketched  with  the  ed,  ‘  what  think  you,  as  a  proof — what  would  yon  fair  girl  |  degree.’  .  ,  , 

same  hnnnv  frwHlom  of  .lelineitinn  and  f.lieitv  of  eiecu-  Clcmeuce  de  Marly  say  Were  we  to  ask  her?  1  saw  her  ;  “ ‘  Was she  in  knowledge,  dem-anor,  character,  worthy 

^  1  .  but  now,  as  I  passed,  reading  with  the  dauphine  in  some-  of  his  love  and  of  himseTfl’  usktd  the  enthusiastic  girl, 

tion,  that  is  observable  throughout.  The  eventful  history  melancholy  guise.’  with  her  whole  face  glowing. 

of  Francoise  d’Aubigne,  so  diversified  with  sparkling  ‘“Well  may  she  be  melancholy,  sire !’ replied  the  lady,  “  ‘  In  demeanor  not  inferior,  in  characterequal,  in  knov- 
lighu  and  deep  shadows,  has  occupied  too  large  a  share  of  somewhat  sadly,  ‘  when  the  king  hears  not  her  prayers.  led|e  superior:  in  all  respects  worthy  !  ’  replied  the  mon- 
.  -  ,  ij  .  I  r  •  1  J  u.  .  But  methinks  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  her  a  judge.’  arch,  catching  her  enthusiasm. 

the  attention  of  the  world,  to  have  furnished  aught  new  to  „  ,  ^Vhy,  why  V  demanded  Louis,  quickly  ;  ‘  because  I  “  But  he  was  stopped  by  the  agitated  sobs  of  Madame 
Mr.  James's  stores  of  knowledge ;  but  though  she  is  not  she  is  so  proud  and  haughty  1  Remember,  you  said  the  I  de  Maintenon,  who,  sinking  from  her  chair  at  his  feet, 
presented  to  us  in  the  pride  of  her  youth,  when  she  must  proudest  in  our  court.’  j  clasped  his  knees,  exclaiming,  ‘  Spare  me,  sire  !  Spare  me, 

have  looked  like  a  splendid  personification  of  a  poet’s  .  “  ‘  f^o  I  say  siilU  sire  ’  repli^  Madame  de  Maintenon  or  l^all  die !’  .  .u 

.  ‘  in  a  gentle  tone;  ‘  but  I  do  not  think  her  proud.  She  would  1  he  king  gazed  at  Iwr  tenderly  for  a  moment,  then  bent 

dream,  we  sec  her  tn  all  the  majesty  and  stateliness  of  a  favorable  a  judge ;  that  was  my  sole  objection.  1  down  liis  head,  kissed  lier  cheek,  and,  whispering  a  few 

graceful,  dignified,  and  elegant  woman,  at  the  most  im-  Her  own  station  in  the  court  is  doubtful ;  and  besides,  sire,  i  brief  words,  placed  her  in  the  chair  where  he  himself  had 
portani  period  of  her  destiny.  could  not  think  of  submitting  that  on  whieh  none — no,  j  been  sitting.  He  then  turned  to  Clf'mence  de  Marly,  who 

not  the  wisest  minister  you  have — can  judge  so  well  as  !  stood  by,  astonished  at  the  agitation  that  her  woris  had 
‘‘  It  was  in  one  of  the  smaller  chambers,  then,  of  the  pa-  yourself,  to  the  decision  of  the  girl  ’  produceil,  and  fearful  that  the  consequences  might  be  the 

lace  at  \  ersailles — exquisitely'  fitted  up  with  furniture  of  “  ‘  Fear  not,’  replied  the  king;  ‘  I  will  but  take  her  voice  destruction  of  all  her  own  hopes. 

the  most  costly,  if  not  of  the  must  splendid  materials,  with  on  the  matter,  without  her  knowing  aught  of  that  on  which  ]  The  countenance  of  Louis,  as  he  turned  towards  her. 


justness  and  appropriateness  in  every  object  around— that  “  Madame  de  Maintenon  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  offended.  I  fear  I  have  done  so  uniuteiuionally.” 
there  sat  a  lady,  late  on  the  evening  of  an  autumnal  day,  risk  seemed  great ;  the  object  of  long  years  was  at  stake ;  }  “  If  you  have,”  said  the  king,  smiling  upon  her  gra- 

busily  reading,  from  a  book  illustrated  with  some  of  the  and  her  own  fate  and  that  of  France  might  depend  upon  |  ciously,  “we  will  find  a  punishinent  for  you;  and  as  we 

richest  and  most  beautiful  miniatures  that  the  artists  of  the  words  of  a  wild,  proud  girl.  But  she  saw  no  means  have  made  you  act  as  a  judge  where  you  little  perhaps  ei- 
ihe  French  capital  could  then  produce.  of  avoiding  the  trial,  and  she  rang  the  bell :  even  in  the  ‘  peeled  it,  we  will  now  make  you  a  witness  of  things  that 

“  She  was.  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  somewhat  pMt  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  remembering  many  a  trait  of  CI6m-  you  expected  still  less,  lait  which  your  lips  must  never  di- 

middle  age  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  nearly  approaching  to  ence,  both  in  childhood  and  youth,  which  gave  her  some  vulge  tul  you  are  authorized  to  do  so.  Go  as  fa-st  as  possible 
the  age  of  fifty,  but  she  looked  considerably  younger  man  assurance.  A  page  appeared  instantly,  and  was  despatch-  to  my  oratory  close  by  the  little  cabinet  of  audience;  there 
she  really  was,  and  forty  was  the  extreme  at  which  any  od  to  the  apartments  of  the  dauph  ne  to  call  Mademoiselle  you  will  find  good  M'lnsieur  la  Cliaise:  direct  him  to  nng 
one  by  the  mere  look  would  have  ventured  to  place  the  de  Marly  to  the  presence  of  the  king.  !  tlie  bell,  and — after  having  told  Bontems  to  summon  Moc- 

number  of  her  years.  The  rich  worked  undelabra  of  “  The  feel  of  Clemence  bore  her  thither  like  light,  though  '  sieurde  Montchevreuil,  and  the  archbishop  who  is  still  here, 
gold  under  which  she  was  reading  cast  its  light  upion  not  her  heart  beat  wildly  with  fear  and  agitation  ;  and  the  hue  !  I  think — to  come  hither  himself  as  speedily  as  possible.  You 
a  single  gray  hair.  The  form  was  full  and  rounded;  the  ofhercheck,  once  so  bright  and  glowing,  was  now  as  pale  as  '  will  accompany  him.” 

arms  white  and  delicate;  the  hand,  which  in  general  loses  death.  She  was  glad,  however,  to  find  the  king  and  Ma-  What  were  the  king's  intentions  Clemence  de  Marly 

its  symmetry  sooner  than  aught  else,  except,  perhaps,  dame  de  Maintenon  alone,  for  she  had  succeeded  in  inter-  scarcely  could  divine ;  but  seeing  that  her  words  had  evtdeiii- 

ihe  lip,  w,a3  os  tapering,  as  soft,  and  as  beautiful  in  con-  estingthe  latter  in  the  fate  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  ly  given  happiness  both  to  the  king  and  to  Madame  df 
tour  as  ever.  The  eyes  were  large  and  expressive,  and  she  doubted  uot  that  she  would  exert  herself,  as  much  as  Maintenon,  and  judging  from  that  fact  that  her  own  best 
there  was  a  thoughtfulness  about  the  whole  countenance  she  dared  to  do  for  any  one.  to  persuade  the  king  to  deal  hojws  C>r  the  delir'erance  of  him  she  loved  might  be  on  tbr 
which  had  nothing  of  melancholy  in  its  character,  perhaps  with  him  gently.  So  many  long  and  weary  days  had  eve  of  accomplishment,  she  flew  rattier  than  ran  to  obey  tbs 
a  little  of  worldlinsss,  but  more  of  mind  and  intellect  than  passed,  however,  but  with  little  progress,  that  she  had  well  king’s  directions.  Slie  f  0110!  ilie  king's  confessor,  La  Ckaisr. 

nigh  sunk  into  despair,  when  the  summons  of  this  night  waiting  evidently  for  the  return  of  ilie  king  with  some  im- 

After  site  had  been  reading  for  some  time,  the  door  made  her  suppose  that  her  fate  and  that  of  her  lover  was  patience.  The  message  whieh  she  brought  him  seemed  to 

was  quietly  opened,  and  the  king  himself  entered  with  a  upon  the  eve  of  being  decided.  excite  his  astonishment  greatly;  but,  after  pausing  far  s 

Mft  and  almost  noiseless  step.  The  lady  immediately  ‘‘ The  page  who  conducted  her  closed  the  door  as  soon  momrm  to  consider  whut  kind  of  t\ent  that  message  migbi 

Uid  down  her  book  and  rose,  but  the  king  took  her  by  the  as  she  had  entered,  and  Clemence  stood  before  the  king  indicate,  tlie  old  man  clsstn-d  hU  haiids.  exclaiming  “Thu 
nanJ,  led  her  back  to  her  chair,  and  seated  himself  b^ide  with  feelings  of  awe  and  agitation,  such  as  in  former  days  is  God's  work,  the  king's  salvation  is  now  secure 
•1.  '  11  I  J-  1  L  1  towards  the  greatest  po-  He  then  d.d  as  he  had  been  directed,  rang  the  bell  fa? 

‘  hull  busy  readme,  be  said.  tentate  on  earth :  but  Clemence  de  Marly  loved,  and  her  Bonuins.  gave  the  order  as  be  had  received  it,  and  bund 

^  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  your  majesty,’  she  answered,  whole  feelings  had  been  changed.  after  Clemence  ahoug  the  corridor  of  the  palace.  At  tbs 

at  every  moment  that  I  can  possibly  command.  In  the  “  Not  a  little  was  her  surprise,  however,  when  the  king  door  of  Madomede  Maiiitenon's  apartment^ young  Udr 

sort  of  Ufe  which  1  am  destined  to  lead,  and  in  your  ma-  addressed  her  in  a  lone  half  playful,  half  serious.  paused,  for  there  were  voices  spea^ng  eagerly  within,  snii 
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she  teared  to  intrude  upon  the  monarch.  Hi»  commands  to 
return,  however,  liad  been  distinct,  and  she  consequently 
opeited  the  door  and  entered.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
standing  by  the  table  with  her  eyes  bent  down,  and  her 
colour  much  heightened.  The  king  was  also  standing,  and, 
will)  a  blight  frown  upon  his  countenance,  was  regarding  a 
[lerson  wlio  had  been  added  to  the  party  since  Cl^mence  had 
left  it.  This  was  no  other  titan  the  minister  Louvois, 
whose  coarse,  harsh  features,  seemed  filled  with  sullen  mortifi¬ 
cation,  which  even  the  presence  of  the  king  could  scarcely 
restrain  from  breaking  forth  in  angry  words.  His  eyes 
were  bent  down  not  in  humility  but  tn  stubbornness  j  his 
shoulders  a  little  raised,  and  he  was  muttering  rather  than 
speaking  when  C16mence  entered.  The  only  words,  how¬ 
ever,  that  were  audible  were,  “Your  majesty’s  will  must  be 
n  law  to  yourself  us  well  us  to  your  jtcople.  1  have  ven¬ 
tured  in  all  sincerity  toexprcss  my  opinion,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  say.” 

”  The  opening  of  the  door  caused  Madame  de  Maintenon 
to  raise  her  eyes,  attd  when  she  saw  C16mence  and  the 
confessor  a  glad  and  relieved  smile  played  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  was  greatly  increase  by  the  words  which 
the  confessor  addressed  to  the  king  immediately  on  his 
eutrunce. 

“Sire,”  said  he,  without  waiting  for  Louis  to  speak, 

from  what  I  have  heard  and  from  what  I  see,  1  believe 
—nay,  1  am  sure,  that  yimr  maj“8ty  is  about  to  lake  a  step 
whicli  will,  more  than  any  that  I  know  of,  tend  to  insure 
your  etcrm.1  salvation.  Am  1  not  right  I  ’  and  he  extend- 
(ij  his  hand  towards  Madam  de  Alaintenon,  as  if  that 
gesture  were  quite  sutliciont  to  indicate  his  full  meaning. 

"  You  are,  my  good  father,”  replied  the  king;  “  and  1 
am  happy  to  find  that  so  wise  and  so  good  a  man  as  your¬ 
self  approves  of  what  1  am  doing.  Monsieur  Louvois 
here  still  seems  discontented,  though  I  have  conceded  so 
nnich  to  his  views  of  policy  as  to  promise  that  this  mar¬ 
riage  shall  remain  for  ever  private.” 

••  W'hat  are  views  of  policy,”  cried  Pore  la  Chaise,  “  to 
your  majesty’s  eternal  salvation  I  There  are  greater, 
there  are  higher  considerations  than  worldly  policy,  sire;  , 
hut,  even  were  worldly  policy  all,  1  should  difll-r  with  i 
.Monsi'ur  Louvois,  and  say  that  you  were  acting  as  wisely 
ill  the  things  of  this  world  as  in  reference  to  another.” 

'‘God  knows  and  tliis  lady  knows,”  said  Louvois,  “  that 
my  only  op[iositioii  pioceetls  from  views  of  policy.  For 
herself,  personally,”  he  added,  feeling  that  he  might  have 
otlViidrd  one  who  was  more  powerful  than  even  himself, 
‘•fur  herself,  iiersoiially,  she  well  knows  that  1  have  the 
iiiiisl  deep  unu  profound  respect ;  and,  since  it  is  to  be,  I 
trust  that  his  majesty  will  allow  me  to  be  one  of  the  wit- 

ll.SSCS.” 

“  Assuredly,”  replied  the  king.  “  1  had  so  determined 
m  niy  own  mind.  Monsieur  de  Louvois:  and  as  we  need 
nut  have  Inure  than  three,  we  will  dispense  with  this  youii^ 
lady's  presence.  Uli,  lure  comes  the  archbishop  and 
.Moiitclievreuil ;  my  good  father  La  Chaise,  let  me  beg  of 


of  our  Itcro,  Count  Albert,  through  all  tlie  meanderinga  of 
his  variegated  career;  how,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
Ba.stile,  he  repairs  to  Poiton,  where,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
band  of  Huguenots,  he  attempts  to  withstand  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  which  had  levelled  their  churches  to  the 
ground,  desecrated  their  houses,  and  forced  numbers  of 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  while  many  of  those 
who  remained,  were  hunted  like  wolves  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  when  caught,  broken  on  the  wheel.  There  is  one 
exceedingly  well  drawn  character  among  this  persecuted 
race  of  men — Claude  de  I’Estang, — whom  we  first  meet  in 
a  humble  parsonage,  near  the  town  of  Rouvrfi,  as  the  venera¬ 
ted  and  beloved  pastor  of  a  people,  to  whose  welfare  he  de¬ 
voted  his  whole  life.  We  next  behold  him  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  sufl'ering  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  dungeons  of  the 
prison  of  Thouars,  where  he  is  visited  by  the  now  humbled 
and  chastened  Clemence,  who  comes  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him  in  his  desolation;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  the  prison 
doors  are  broken  open,  and  tlie|iastor  borne  off  by  a  party 
of  Huguenots,  who  convey  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  But 
his  body  had  lieen  mangled  and  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and 
no  huinun  effort  or  skill  can  stay  the  flight  of  that  spirit 
that  longs  to  be  at  rest.  The  concluding  scene  of  his 
life,  in  the  shepherd’s  cottage,  is  full  of  interesting  detail 
and  deep  patlais: 

“  As  the  good  woman  of  the  cottage  had  gone  out,  al- 
mo.si  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  party,  to  procure 
some  herbs,  which  she  declared  would  sooth  the  pastor 
^re.illy,  Clemence  proceeded  to  the  other  cottage,  where  she 
lound  an  old  man  u  ith  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  busily  reading 
a  portion  thereof  to  a  little  boy  who  stood  near,  lie  hxiked 
tip,  and  gave  her  the  book  as  soon  as  she  told  him  the  pur- 
1  pose  for  which  she  came,  and  then,  following  into  tlie  cot¬ 
tage  where  the  [lastor  lay,  he  and  the  boy  stood  by,  and  lis¬ 
tened  attentively,  while  she  read  such  chapters  as  Claude 
de  I’Estang  exprtssetl  a  wish  to  hear.” 

“  Thus  jiassed  the  whole  of  the  day.  From  lime  to  time 
Clciiirnce  jiaused,  and  the  pastor  spoke  a  few  words  to 
those  who  surrounded  him  :  words  of  humble  cuinmeat  ou 
what  was  r  ad,  or  pious  exhortation.  At  other  times,  when 
his  fair  companion  was  tired,  the  attendant  Maria  would 
take  the  book  and  read.  No  noises,  no  visit  from  without, 
disturlx'J  the  calm.  It  seemed  as  if  their  |ier3ccuturs  were 
ut  fault ;  utul  though  from  time  to  lime  one  of  the  different 
memliers  of  those  shepherd  families  passed  in  or  out,  no 
other  persons  were  seen  passing  ujkiii  the  face  of  the  landes ; 
no  sounds  were  heard  but  their  own  low  voices  throughout 
the  short  light  of  a  November  day.  To  one  fresh  from  tlie 
bu7Z  of  cities  and  the  busy  activity  of  man,  the  contrast 


you  to  prepare  an  altar,  even  here.  I  have  determined  !  of  sbUf'cs®  and  the  solitude  was  strange ;  but  doubly 
that  all  doubt  and  discussion  upon  this  snbiect  shall  be  ;  strange  and  exceeding  solemn  were  they' to  the  mind  of  her 
I-  ^  1  -  II _ .  ..  .  M  .  _r _  ...1....... .  C,....l.  _ _ U...I  „...!  c _ I  _ 


over  lu-niglit.  Ex[ilain,  1  beg  ym,  to  Monsieur  de  I  lar¬ 
ky,  wiiai  me  my  views  and  intentions.  One  word,  belle 
(.’Iciiience,”  he  added,  advancing  to  Clemence,  and  sjieak- 
ing  to  her  with  a  irnicious  smile;  “  we  shall  not  need 
your  presence,  fair  lady,  but  you  shall  not  want  the  bride-  j 
maid's  [ircseiiis.  Come  hiiiier  to-morrow  half  an  hour  | 
kfore  I  go  to  the  couii'-il ;  and,  as  you  have  judg-d  well  i 
and  wisely  in  thi.s  ce  ise  to-night,  wc  will  ri;d..iivor  to  ; 
judge  lenieiitlv  on  any  cause  that  you  may  bring  before 
us  io-nii>rrow.*’ 

”  Allhoiigli  the  king  spoke  low,  his  words  did  not  es-ape 
the  keen  e..r  of  Louvois  ;  and  when  C’le.iieiice  r  lis  d  h<  r 
eyes  to  reply,  they  met  those  of  the  minister  g.i/.iiig  upon 
htr  with  a  look  of  fiei.dlike  anger,  wi.icli  s-enud  to  ii.i- 
ply,  "  You  have  triuinplitd  over  me  fir  '.he  time,  and  have 
tlixi.rt  d  me  in  a  matter  of  deeji  moment.  Yon  think  At 
the  same  time  yon  have  gained  your  own  private  end,  but 
I  »  disajipoiiit  you.’’ 

J5U'  h,at  least,  w  as  the  interpretation  tliat  ( '!c.ir-ii"‘  put 
upon  that  angry  glance.  For  an  in., taut  it  inatle  iKr  heart 
8;rk,  recollecting  her  former  ciiiirage.  the  te  xt  instant 
the  rejiii'd  tx>:dly  to  the  king, ‘‘Mv  tin.st  is  always  in 
}'>ui  iii.ijv.ity  uloiie.  1  have  ever  had  liial  trust ;  and  what 
I  !i  '\v  s.  I  n  to  nigiit  Would  show  me  elt-arly,  that,  let  ns 
■■I  what  we  m  ly  of  your  ai  ijesty'c.  .m.igii  iniuniy  and 


who  came  fresh  from  the  perturbed  and  f-vered  visions  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  saw  that  day  lapse  away  like  a 
long  and  qniet  sleip. 

“  Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  however,  her  atten¬ 
dant  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm  as  she  was  still  reading, 
saying,  ‘There  is  a  change  coining;’  and  Clemence  paused 
and  gaziil  down  iijion  the  old  man’s  cnutitenuiice.  It 
liMiki'd  very  x'ray;  I'Ht  whether  from  the  shadows  of  the 
evening,  or  from  tli-  loss  of  whatever  hue  of  living  health 


bly  weaker,  even  while  he  spoke.  ‘  Qod  forgive  my  ene¬ 
mies,’  he  said  at  length,  ‘  and  the  mistaken  men  whi)  per¬ 
secute  others  for  their  soul’s  sake.  God  forgive  them,  and 
yield  them  a  belter  light;  for  oh  how  1  wish  that  all  men 
could  feel  death  only  as  1  feel  it  1’ 

”  Such  were  the  last  words  of  Claude  de  I’Estang.  They 
were  perfectly  audible  and  distinct  to  every  one  present, 
and  they  were  spoken  with  the  usual  calm,  sweet  simplici¬ 
ty  of  manner  wiiich  had  characterized  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  But,  after  he  had  again  paused  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  he  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  say  something  more,  but 
no  sound  was  heard.  He  instantly  felt  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  ceased ;  but  he  feebly  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  Climcnce,  who  bent  her  head  over  it,  and  dewed 
it  with  her  tears. 

“  When  she  raised  her  eyes  they  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.” 

But  there  is  one  personage  who  exercises  a  material  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  destinies  of  the  principal  characters  in  our 
story,  whom  we  have  too  long  neglected.  This  was  the 
Count’s  confidential  valet,  Jerome  Riquet,  whose  portrait 
is  drawn  with  all  the  accurate  minuteness  of  a  Flemish 
picture,  and  of  whose  approaching  birth,  it  was  said,  Mo- 
li^re  must  have  had  some  sort  of  presentiment,  when  he 
drew  that  mitluidatic  compound  of  many  curious  essen¬ 
ces,  the  hero  of  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  room  for  a  description  of  this  rare  genius 
in  the  author’s  own  words; 

'•  He  was  a  mtiii,  (lerhaps,  of  forty  yearsof  age,  which,  as 
exjiericTice  and  constant  practice  were  absolute  requisites  in 
his  prolession,  was  a  great  advantage  to  him,  tor  he  hud 
lost  nut  one  jiarlicle  of  tlie  activity  of  youth,  seeming  to 
fKWsess  either  a  jiower  of  ubiquity,  or  a  rapidity  of  k)co- 
motiun  which  rendered  applicable  to  him  the  famous  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bird  which  flew  so  fast  ‘as  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.’  (Quicksilver,  or  a  lover’s  hours  of  happi¬ 
ness,  a  swallow,  or  the  wind,  were  as  nothing  wlien  com¬ 
pared  to  his  rapidity ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  riqiidity  of  tlie  mind  went  hand  in  liand  with  the  rajiid- 
ity  of  the  b<  dy,  enabling  him  to  comprehend  Ins  muster's 
orders  before  lliey  were  spoken,  to  answer  a  question  before 
it  was  asked,  and  to  deteniiino,  with  unerring  sagacity,  by 
a  single  glance,  wheiher  it  would  be  most  fur  his  interests 
or  his  purposes  to  understand  or  misunderstand  the  coming 
words  before  tliey  were  pruiiuunced. 

“  Riquet  was  slightly  made,  though  by  no  means  fulfilling 
tlie  immortal  caricature  of  the  gates  of  Calais;  but,  when 
dressed  in  his  own  ajipropriaie  costume,  lie  contrived  to 
make  himself  look  mure  meager  than  he  really  was,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  view  of  rendering  his  jierson  less  recognizable 
when,  dres.sed  in  a  suit  of  his  master’s  clothes,  with  sundry 
additions  and  ornaments  of  hus  own  device,  lie  apjieared 
enlarged,  with  false  calves  to  his  legs,  and  manifold  pad¬ 
dings  on  his  breast  and  slioulders,  enacting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  the  jKirt  of  the  Marquis  of  Kerousac,  or  of  any  other 
(ilace  which  he  eliose  to  raise  into  the  dignity  of  a  marqui- 
sate  for  his  own  esjieciul  use. 

‘‘  His  fc.iturcs  it  is  true,  were  so  {leculiar  in  their  east  and 
e.x|ires.sioii,  that  it  would  have  seemed,  at  first  sight,  utterly 
impossible  for  the  fare  of  Jerome  Ritjiiet  to  be  taken  for  any 
thing  ujMiii  the  earth  than  tlie  face  of  Jerome  Riquet.  The  fig¬ 
ure  tlierisif  wa.s  lung,  and  tile  jaw  s  of  tlie  funn  called  lantern, 
with  high  ell  -  -k-Unc's,  and  a  fureliead  so  covered  with  prutu- 


remained,  she  could  Imiilly  tell.  But  the  difference  was  nut  I  IxTaiices  lli.it  it  seciii-d  moil"  on  purjiose  for  the  demonatra- 
so  -’reat  ill  the  color  as  in  the  expression.  The  look  of  pain  j  |ion  of  phrenology.  Along  this  fonliead,  in  almost  a  straight 


and  siiff-.ring  wliieh,  notwithstuiiding  all  his  efforts  to  bear 
his  fate  with  tr'  nqnillity,  had  still  marked  that  line  expres¬ 
sive  rotirileiianee,  was  go.  e,  and  a  calm  and  tr.inquil  aspect 
had  snece.  tl-il,  ultliough  the  f-.itures  were  cxtreiiidy  sii  tr- 
|>ciiid,  the  eve  sunk,  and  the  temples  hollow.  It  was  the 
look  of  a  IsKly  and  a  spirit  at  p-  .lee  ;  and,  for  a  niomciu,  us 
the  eye.s  were  tut  in  d  up  towards  the  sky,  Cicmeiice  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  sp.ril  was  gone;  but  lh“  in  xl  niunieiit  he 
looked  round  towards  her,  as  if  inquiring  why  she 
stoppi  ll. 

“  ‘  How  are  you,  sir?’  sh.*  said.  ‘  You  s.-em  more  at 
ca.."  ' 

‘‘‘I  am  quite  at  ease,  Clemence,’  replied  ih'!  old  man. 

.Ml  p  lilt  has  left  me.  I  am  sumewlial  cold,  but  tli  M  is 


?ein  ri  I'.iy.  no disiiiipniiiimeiit  willawa.t  us.”  j  n  .tiiral ;  and,  for  the  last  half  hour,  ih?  reniain.5  of  yesUr- 

I'hus  s.iyiiig  she  retired  ;  and  what  farther  p.iss  d  in  d.  y’s  a^oiiy  have  Ixsm  wearing  away,  as  I  have  s-cn  snow 
tile  ci;  iinlxr  that  siietia.lli  d  —  ihougii  it  aff;eti  d  tin;  d*  sli-  *  ui"'ti  a  hill's  side  in -It  in  the  April  sunshine,  it  is  strange, 


Tati  i.f  Ln.iis,  an'l  of  France,  and  of  Fair 
any  c  -.,  m  which  h.tl  t.aken  jihicc  for  yurs  —  retn.im? 
the  leiMrdi  of  iiisiory  among  iho-^  things,  which 
know  II  '.i...i;;,;h  not  jnuvtd,  and  are  never  duubted,  i' 
iLoii.'!.  II,)  (  \  id«  lice  of  their  reality  ex>sl.i.  ’ 

W. 


line,  drawn  froiii  a  jHiini  imniediaiely  between  the  eyes,  at 
a  very  acute  .ingle  towards  the  zenith,  were  a  p.air  of  eye¬ 
brows,  strongly  marked  ihroughiKit  llwir  whole  couree,  but 
decorated  by  an  obtrusive  tuft  near  th  -  luise,  from  which 
tuft  now  stuck  out  8J>  ral  Ion.:  gray  bristles.  The  eye* 
the.nsi'lvc-,  wert  sliarji,  small,  and  brilliant ;  but,  Iwiiig  un¬ 
der  the  esp  cial  ppti  •lion  of  the  su)M'riiiruiiibem  eyebrows, 
lh«'y  fol’niwnl  til  ■  s.uiie  bile,  leaving  along  lean  cheek  on 
cither  side,  only  relieved  by  a  congre-gnlioii  of  radiating 
wrinkles  .a  ili.'  corners  of  th,.  |■yt'||ds.  The  mouth  was  os 
wide  n.s  any  ni  in  could  well  desin'  for  the  ordm.iry  purjio- 
ses  of  life,  anti  it  was  low  down,  Usi,  in  the  fare,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  f  .r  the  nose  almvc,  wliudi  was  as  (leculiar 
III  its  constru'-tioii  n.s  any  that  ever  wim  bniiighi  ftoiii  ‘the 
promontory  of  I'.osi  s.’  It  wa.s  ll•■ilh  r  the  Jiidaical  hook 
nose,  nor  lire  pure  atpiiliiv',  nor  the  seini-Jndaicid  Italian, 
nor  the  vulture,  nor  tlie  slu-ep,  nor  the  liors«t  nose.  It  had 


!i;i'.l  not  attempt  to  forestall  the  [ileaaurc  of  our 
p-ad'  r.v — for  vvt  t.  k'-  it  for  granted  lli.Ullic  b  mk  will  l>c  read 
by  tlieui  all  with  endiusiosm, — by  following  i.ie  footsteps 


then  i  '■'"'I  sc.arecly  to  lie  b  licvi  d,  tli  it  <li  ath  siiuuld  be  so  plea-  |  no  uiHiiity  vvhatcv  t  to  the  ‘  iie/.  retrous.se,’  nor  was  it  the 
'  s.int ;  for  this  is  death,  my  rliilil,  and  I  go  a  .V  ay  from  this  ‘ 
world  fif  c'lre  an !  pain  with  n  foretaste  of  ih  •  merries  of 
the  next.  It  IS  very  slow,  but  still  it  iscoining,  Cldniencc, 
and  brimong  healing  on  its  wings.  I)c:it’i,  the  m-'ssenger 
•iffiod’s  will,  to  one  th.tt  trusts  in  his  mercy,  i-s  indeed  the 
h..rbiii/er  of  that  jieaee  of  G'xl  which  passes  all  undcr- 
.tandin 


bolile,  II or  till  ace  of  clubs.  It  was  a  nose  sui  gcaerts  ; 
and  suirliii'  from  Ix-lwccii  the  two  bushy  eyebrows,  it 
imvde  its  w  lyuui.  with  a  slight  (larulMilic  curve  downward, 
till  It  h  id  re.icli  d  .tl>iui  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  till!  fiinil.mieniul  Ixise  line  of  the  face.  Having  attain¬ 
ed  th.it  e|>  V  itii'o,  it  came  to  a  sharp,  abrujM  (xiint,  Uirough 
ihetliin  skill  of  which  the  white  reisile  secmerl  inclini'd  to 


He  paused  a  little,  and  his  voice  had  grown  considcru-  j  force  its  way  ;  and  then,  suddenly  drofiping  u  ]>et(>eudictt- 
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Inr,  it  joiin-d  itsf-lfi»ii  ti)  ilin  li)\vcr  part  of  the  face,  at  a  riglit 
augle  wiili  the  iipjKT  lip,  witli  tiie  extensive  U'rritories  of 
which  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree,  Ix-.ing,  us  it 
were,  u  thing  apart,  while  the  nostrils  started  up  again, 
ninning  in  the  s  iinc  line  as  the  eyes  and  cyelirows. 

“Suca,  in  personal  ap[>earance,  was  Jerome  Uicpiet,  and 
his  mental  exmfonnation  was  not  at  all  less  singular.  Of 
this  nienlul  conforination  we  shall  have  to  give  some  illus¬ 
trations  hereafter;  hut  yet,  to  d^al  fairly  by  iiiui,  we  must 
utford  some  skeieii  of  Ins  inner  man,  in  juxtajMisitioii  with 
his  cor|«)ri;td  tjualilies.  In  the  first  place,  without  the  re¬ 
ality  oi  lieing  a  eoward,  he  affected  cowardice  as  a  very 
e.onvenient  reputation,  which  might  lie  serviceable  on  many 
occasions,  and  could  be  shaken  off  whenever  he  thought  fit. 
‘A  brave  man,’  he  said,  ‘  has  something  to  keep  up;  he 
must  never  he  cowardly ;  but  a  poltroon  can  be  a  brave  niuii 
without  derogating  from  a  well  earned  rcpiiialioii,  when  he 
jilea.ses.  Mo,  no,  I  like  variety  ;  I'll  he  a  coward,  and  a 
lirave  man  only  when  it  suits  me.’  He  Eoiiieiimrs,  indeed, 
iie^irly  lietrayed  himself  by  burle.siiuing  fear,  esjiecially 
when  any  raw  soldier  was  near;  for  he  had  an  invincible 
inclination  to  amuse  bimsclf  wiih  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
and  knew  how  contagious  a  disease  fear  is. 

“The  next  remarkable  trait  in  his  charaeter  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  honesty  and  roguery,  which  left  him  many  doubts 
m  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  he  was  by  nature  a  knave  or 
a  siin)>leton.  He  would  pilfer  from  his  master  any  thing 
he  could  lay  his  hands  njton,  if  he  thought  his  master  did 
tiot  really  want  it ;  hut,  had  that  master  fallen  into  diffi¬ 
culties  or  dangers,  he  would  have  given  him  his  last  louis, 
or  laid  down  Ins  life  to  save  him.  lie  would  pick  the  locks 
of  a  cabinet,  to  see  what  it  contained,  and  ingeniously  turn 
the  best  fold^  letter  inside  out  to  read  the  contents  ;  but  no 
power  on  earth  would  ever  have  made  him  divulge  to 
others  that  which  he  practised  such  unjustifiable  means  to 
learn. 

“He,  W'ns  almost  a  most  determined  liar,  Isith  by  habit  and 
inclination.  He  preferred  it,  he  .said,  to  truth.  It  evinc(>d 
greater  jatwers  of  the  human  mind.  Telling  truth,  he  said 
only  required  tlw  use  of  one's  longue  and  one’s  memory; 
but  to  lie,  and  to  lie  well,  demanded  imagination,  judgment, 
courage,  and,  in  shori,  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  human 
intellect.  He  could  sometimes,  however,  tell  the' truth, 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  ahsolntely  necessary.  All  that  he 
had  was  a  disposition  to  falsehood,  eontrollablc  under  par¬ 
ticular  circinnstanees,  but  always  rctuniiiig  when  tliose  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  removed. 

‘•As  U)  the  religion  of  Maitrc  Jerome  Riquet,  the  less  that 
is  said  ujioii  the  maiter  the  la-iter  for  the  honor  of  that  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  had  but  one  .sense  of  religion,  indet  d,  and  his 
definition  of  religion  will  give  thul  stmse  iis  clearest  ex|H)si- 
tion.  In  explaining  his  view  s  one  day  on  the  subject  to 
a  fellow  valet,  he  was  know  to  declare  that  religion  con¬ 
sisted  in  expressing  lho.se  opinions  concerning  what  was 
within  a  man’s  body,  and  w  hat  was  to  iMH'oine  of  it  after 
death,  whii-h  were  most  likely  to  be  lieneficial  to  that  U.dy 
in  the  eirenmstaner's  in  whieli  it  was  placed.  Mow,  to  say 
the  truth,  in  order  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  definition, 
Mailer  Jerome  had  a  dilficnit  part  to  iK-rfonn.  His  parents 
and  relations  were  all  Catholics;  and  having  been  introduc¬ 
ed  at  an  early  age  into  the  bouse  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman, 
and  attached  for  many  years  to  the  prson  of  his  son,  with 
only  one  other  Catholic  in  the  household,  it  would  seem  to 
have  Ixs-n  the  natural  course  of  jsiliey  for  the  valet,  under 
his  lilteral  view'  of  things,  to  abandon  Catholicism,  and  Ije- 
Utke  himself  to  the  pleasant  heresy  of  his  masters.  But 
Riquet  hud  a  more  extensive  eoneepiion  of  tilings  than  that. 
He  saw  and  knew  that  Catholicism  was  the  great  pretlomi- 
nnnt  religion  t»f  the  country ;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  religion  of  the  amrt  also ;  and  Iw  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  foresight,  from  the  heginning  of  the  |KTsecutions 
and  severities,  the  dark  elouds  of  which  were  now  gather¬ 
ing  fast  nroniid  the  Huguenots,  and  were  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  overwhelm  taem. 

“Mow,  like  the  famous  Erasmus.  Jerome  Ritpiet  had  no 
will  to  lie  made  a  martyr  of;  and  though  he  could  live 
very'  comfortably  in  a  Huguenot  family,  and  atti  ch  him¬ 
self  to  its  lords,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  iieecssary  to  attach 
himself  to  its  religion  also;  but,  on  the  rontrary,  went  to 
mass  wht  ii  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  ;  confessed  w  hat  sins 
he  thought  fit  to  acknowledge  or  to  invent  once  every  four 
or  five  years ;  swore  that  lie  |ierformed  all  the  penances 
ar.signed  to  him,  and  lormennd  the  Protestant  maid  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  chateau  by  vow  ing  that  they  were  all  destined 
to  eternal  condemnation;  that  there  was  not  a  nook  m 
pnrg.atory  hot  enough  to  bake  away  tbeir  sins  ;  and  that  a 
plaet-  was  reserved  for  them  in  the  Uiiumiloss  pit  itself,  with 
Ariaiisuiid  Socinians,  and  all  the  heretirs  and  heresiurchs 
from  the  liegiiming  of  the  world.  After  having  given  way 


was  not  a  bigot  himself,  and  would  not,  by  any  means, !  Shaksjieare’s  Juliet  must  have  done ;  or  with  that  sense 


think  that  he  served  him  better  if  he  changed  his  religion. 
In  limes  of  i>ersccution  and  danger,  indeed,  the  count 
might  liHve  imagitietl  that  there  was  a  risk  of  a  very 
zealous  Catholic  being  induetd  to  injure  or  betray  his  Pro- 
tentant  lord  ;  but  the  count  well  knew  Jerome  to  be  any 
tiling  but  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
fenrth  ..t  any  hatred  of  Protestantism,  or  love  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,  would  ever  induce  tlw  worthy  valet  to  do  any 
thing  against  the  lord  to  whom  he  laid  ntmehid  himself. 

“Such,  then,  wa.s  Jerome  Riquet ;  and  wc  shall  pause  no 
longer  upon  his  other  characteristic  qualities,  than  to  .say 
that  he  was  the  cxemi>lificntion  of  the  word  clever;  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  which  he  could  not  turn 
his  hand  ;  and  that,  though  light,  and  lying,  and  pilfering, 
and  impudent  beyond  all  impudence,  be  was  cnj>ablc  of 
strong  attachments  and  warm  afl'ections;  and,  if  we  may 
use  n  very  colloquial  expression  to  charaeteriz-e  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  there  was  fully  as  much  fan  as  malice  in  his 
roguery.  A  love  of  adventure  and  of  jest  was  his  predo¬ 
minant  passion;  and  although  all  the  good  things  and  con¬ 
solations  of  this  life  l>y  no  means  came  amiss  to  him,  yet 
in  the  illegitimate  means  which  he  took  to  acquire  them,  he 
found  a  greater  pleasure  even  than  in  their  enjoyment  when 
obtained.’’ 

But  the  last  grains  of  sand  in  our  glass  arc  fa.st  gliding 
away,  and  although  we  do  so  with  infinite  reluctance,  we 
inu.sttakc  leave  of  Mr.  James’s  volumes,  wishing  him  to 
proceed  right  onward  in  the  path  of  excel letice  he  has 
reitched,  being  fully  convinced  that  every  succeeding  effort 
of  a  ]ien,  already  fertile  with  so  many  masterly  inventions, 
will  be  brighter  and  bolder  than  the  last,  and  be  equally 
as  conducive  to  the  author's  fame,  as  to  the  world’s  delight 


M'-vM  Philosophy,  a  popular  tiar  of  thr  va!vre,  immor- 

talilij,  phenomena,  and  condiul  of  the  human  mind.  By 

Iiobcrt  Mudie. — Orr  &  Co.,  London,  M’iley  &  Putnam, 

Mew  York. —  (Second  notice^ 

It  is  not  our  object,  in  this  second  notice,  to  enter  into 
much  criticism  or  disquisition  on  Mr.  Mudie's  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking,  which,  although  not  resembling  the  an 
tilogical  reasoning  of  the  s'ylc  coupC  school  of  French  phi- 
loso])hy,  whereby  men  tickled  by  the  desire  of  novelty, 
rather  than  exciietl  by  the  love  of  truth,  dive  after  para 
doxes  and  propositions,  and  argue  as  if  they  took  their 
own  feelings  for  universal  laws,  or  supposed  themselves 
representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  yet  so  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  exemplified  in  most  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  aud  metaphysical  writings  of  other  eminent  men 
as  frequently  to  assume  an  air  of  sementiousness  and  de 
eision,  which  appears  at  first  repelling,  as  too  much  e.r  of¬ 
ficio,  and  ns  if  no  coivatcnation  of  solid  and  overpowering 
thought  was  required  to  produce  it.  Take,  for  iu.stance, 
this  specimen  of  our  author’s  favorite  style  of  reasoning : 

“  The  very  idea  of  original  genius,  as  liclonging  to 
some  men  and  not  to  others,  is  therefore  quite  untenable — 
unless  wc  lake  up  the  fancy  of  ‘  miraculuos  ,sij's  ;’  and 
to  these  genius  and  dulness,  virtue  and  vice,  have  equal 
claims.  The  notion  of  original  differences  must  therefore 
be  given  up,  as  impossible  and  absurd,  and  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  those  variations  whieh  we  find 
in  many  different  individuals,  in  the  readiness  with  which 
ideas  are  sngjestrd,  in  the  suggestion  of  certain  trains  of 
ideas  rather  than  others,  and  in  the  whole  nature  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  mental  utTcctions,  whatever  they  may  be.” 

Madame  de  Stael  must  have  been  lisleningto  some  such 
arguments  like  this,  when  she  said,  “  il  yn.  i/ueUpie  chose 
d'aridc  dans  la  rcrile  que  Von  s'efforce  en  rain  de  changer,” 
and  we  who  have  always  looked  upon  the  poetry  of  life 
as  the  sublimated  essence  of  human  existence,  and  on  po¬ 
litical  economy  as  the  destroyer  of  all  our  loftier  aspira¬ 
tions,  must  own  ourself  somewhat  nettled  at  this  sweep¬ 
ing  idea  of  equalization,  which  is  the  same  as  being  told 
that  Ireanty  and  sublimity  in  poetical  composition,  depend 
simply  on  the  jiractice,  or  habit,  or  whatever  name  might 


of  angelic  delicacy,  wliich  must  have  penetrated  the  mind 
of  Spenser,  ere  lie  conceived  the  glorious  idea  of  “  Hea¬ 
venly  Uiia  with  her  milk-white  lamb.” 

This  shows, .  indetd,  how  clear  Ilazlitt’s  perceptions 
wtre,  when  he  told  ns  in  definite  terms,  that  “  as  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  science  arc  enlarged,  the  empire  of  imagination 
is  diminished.”  Our  next  extract  demonstrates  still  more 
forcibly,  that  there  arc  more  of  the  elements  of  creative 
thought  afloat  in  the  mind  of  the  thousand  loungers  and 
inanimate  moilals  that  fleet  listlessly  byns,  than  we  arc 
inclined  to  suppose,  and  that  by  a  free  exertion  of  the  will, 
wc  might  have  ns  many  Chaucers  and  Byrons  among 
us,  as  ripe  gooseberries  in  tlie  month  of  July. 

“  How  does  the  mind  come  by  this  knowledge?  Sohly 
by  experience — by  our  own  ol  s  .-rvation,  or  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  others ;  and,  as  has  Iteen  shown  in  a  former  sec¬ 
tion,  this —  how  extensive  soever  it  may  ultimately  become, 
must  always  begin  with  a  simple  bodily  feeling,  momen¬ 
tary  in  its  duration,  and  wholly  undefined,  both  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  its  locality.  Our  mind  is  literally  ‘  our  own 
kingdom,’  naturally  dependant  upon  our  own  conduct, 
and  the  company  we  keep;  and  its ‘character,  whatever 
that  may  lie,  is  wholly  of  oiar  own  acquiring;  and  it  is  se¬ 
cure  against  those  contingencies  to  which  our  bodily 
health,  and  our  worldly  possessions,  are  exposed. 

“(The  aged  country  w-e  live  in,  the  jiersons  with  whom 
we  associate,  especially  in  our  early  years,  and  the  habits 
which  we  acquire  from  their  instruction  and  example,  all 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  us;  but  we  may  overcome 
them  all,  and  be  mentally  as  great  as  we  please.  If  we 
are  not,  the  fault  is  our  own,  and  we  merit  the  degradation 
and  punishment  which  it  brings.  To  say  we  liave  no 
genius  for  this  matter,  or  for  that,  is  a  shallow  subterfuge, 
and  really  means  that  we  have  no  will  to  it,  that  is,  that 
we  have  not  acquirnl  that  knowledge  of  the  object  or  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  and  qf  our  own  ability  to  use  these 
means,  which  would  enableius  to  form  that  strong  and  ar¬ 
dent  Itelief,  which  brings  otvihe  emotion  of  action.  Bstii 
quod  nudes,  ‘  be  what  you  dare,’  is  a  promise  mentally 
given  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  hut,  in  order  to  profit  by 
this  promise,  we  iimst  ‘mmd'  how  wc  think  and  act— 
liavc  such  a  mental  knowledge  of  every  intended  step,  and 


the  means  and  way  of  lak 
proceed  with  the  certainty  ol 


iig  it,  as  that  we  may  always 
'succts.s,  ill  as  far  as  it  can  be 


he  given  to  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  some 
to  one  of  these  tirades,  he  would  generaliy  burst  into  a  loud  I  minds  possess  more  than  others,  and  not  on  any  diffe- 
fit  ot  laughter  at  the  absurdity  ot  all  religious  coiilenlions,  1  rcnce  which  exists  from  the  cradle,  between  one  mind  and 

and  run  away,  leaving  his  fellow  servants  with  a  full  con- L„„the  _and  that  by  mental  labor  and  tuition,  even 

Ticliou  that  he  liad  no  leligion  at  all.  >11 

“He  dared  not,iti8irnc,  indulge  in  such  licens'-s  towards  I  Martiiicau  might  be  brought  to  look  upon  a  female 

his  master;  but  he  very  well  knew  that  ilie  young  count  ;  face  with  the  rapture  which  the  mind  that  conceived 


ascertained  by  human  hem;;  s.” 

In  justification  of  this  p(  sition,  and  to  prove  how  ut¬ 
terly  untenable  is  the  theory  of  original  difference  between 
one  mind  and  Hiiothcr,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
genius  in  general,  ns  opjtosed  to  the  want  of  genius,  our 
author  brings  forward  Paganini,  whom,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  argument,  he  would  willingly  admit  to  have  been  bom 
with  the  genius  of  playing  on  the  fiddle.  But  that  as  the 
embryo  Paganini  could  not  have  l>cen  well  experienced  to 
play  on  a  single  .string  before  he  had  any  sensation  or  or¬ 
gan  of  sense,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  genius  can  have 
no  existence  except  in  the  memciry  of  knowledge,  and  that 
this  knowledge  must  l)c  received,  before  it  can  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  be  remembered.  From  this  we  inevitably  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  silliest  fopling,  who  with  perfumed 
cane  and  curly  hair,  struts  his  afternoon  Itour  in  Broad¬ 
way,  might,  if  he  chose,  with  sturdy  application  and  la¬ 
bor,  emulate  even  Orpheus  himself;  and  the  merest  penny- 
liner,  who  hardly  possesses  as  much  brain  as  would  clog 
the  feet  of  a  Searabicu.s,  become  by  strict  adherence  to 
the  laws  and  uses  of  the  fnctiliy  of  abstraction,  as  great 
as  the.  divine  'Wordsworth;  a  poet  who  seems  to  sit  per¬ 
petually  enthroned  on  an  eminence  over-canopied  only  by 
the  sky,  and  clollicd  in  the  pure  effulgence  of  heaven; 
where  no  sounds  are  heard  but  celestiid  lays  tuned  to  per¬ 
petual  hosannahs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  upon 
whom,  according  to  the  universally  adopted  creed  of  pro- 
videntiul  favoritism,  as  regards  the  brilliant  endowment* 
of  certain  men,  with  the  eomjilelc  idiosyncrasy  of  others, 
we  have  always  looked  ns  an  incarnatinn  of  some  loftier 
and  loss  e-rthly  nature,  permitted  for  a  time  to  sojourn  in 
this  lower  world,  in  older  to  teach  man  the  possible  purity 
and  grandeur  of  his  destinies,  and  beckon  him  onward  to 
deserve  and  enjoy  them. 

Fortunately,  howe  ver,  instances  of  distempered  ratioci¬ 
nation  like  this,  occur  so  seldom  in  Mr.  Mudie’s  work, 
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that  we  sliall  not  stop  to  notice  further  these  extravagant 
innovations  upon  the  understanding  of  philosophers,  nor 
f.ilcr  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  pliilosophy  of 
the  mind  admits  of  experiments,  but  pass  at  once  to  the 
section  on  “suggestion,”  which,  in  its  multifarious  imxles 
and  applications,  has  furnished  our  author  witii  so  many 
materials  for  philosophical  inquiry,  that  lie  is  led  to  trace 
Its  efieots  in  every  corner  of  the  human  mind, — point  out 
ihe  extensive  influence  which  it  exercises  on  our  judg- 


very  nrd*iit,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and  prevents  the 
re.  oilection  of  that  which  would  come  readily  to  us,  if  we 
were  in  a  calmer  mood. 

‘\Thus.  if  we  had  a  poirer  or  faculty  of  remeniliering, 
the  j(oss-*s.'‘ic'n  of  that  would,  in  itself,  involve  the  nis-essity 
of  a  jKiw  er  ot  forgetting  ;  lor  it  would  lie  of  small  use  to 
n.s  to  be  able  to  cell  up  the  favorite  thought  at  our  jdeasure. 
if  we  coil’d  not  clear  the  way  for  it  hy  rejir.  ssing  those  of 
an  adverse  character.  This,  however,  we  find  to  lie  iin- 
{Kissible.  A  thought  will  come  we  l;now  not  how,  and  so 
completely  take  I'^'ss.ssion  of  the  iniiai,  as  to  unlit  us  for 


,  ,  j  1  •.  I  thinking  properly  upon  subjects  on  which,  otherwise,  we  are 

Meat  in  matters  of  mora.ity  and  taste,  and  to  show  its  ,  which  thus,  so  to  speak,  takes 

forcible  piissessioii  of  the  mind,  is  of  a  painful  nature,  it  may 
so  harass  us,  as  to  make  us  unfit  botii  for  tlionght  and  for 


ministry  in  the  forniation  of  various  kinds  of  habits. 

The  prir.cijdes  of  mental  pliilosophy  arc  so  simple 
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wlicn  taken  in  tlicir  most  general  form,  and  cleared  of  all 
the  iivKlificaiiona  which  arc  produced  by  circumstances, 
t’.ml  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  constant¬ 
ly  changing  moods  of  the  mind  in  every  human  being, 
and  the  fact,  that  among  all  the  millions  of  created  beings 
that  have  lived,  arc  now  living,  or  shall  hereafter  live, 
there  have  not  been,  arc  not,  and  cannot  be  two  mituls  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  In  noticing  the  various  names  that  liave  lx cii 
given  to  dififereni  modifications  of  intellect,  while  the 
modifying  causes  have  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Mudie  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  mind,  naturally 
one  of  the  most  simple  doctrines,  has  been  rendered  a  com¬ 
plete  chaos  in  consequence — a  wilderness  of  words,  in 
which  no  track  or  trace  of  reason  or  understanding  can 
bo  found.  This  confusion,  he  sustains,  has  arisen  from 
that  prouenessto  personification  which  is  always  the  con 
coinitant  of  ignorance,  showing  how  the  neglected  child 
h"ats  its  toy,  the  mindless  rustic  kicks  the  stone  against 
which  he  incautiously  dashes  his  foot,  and  nations  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  awaken  into  thought,  people  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  with  divinities,  till  there  arc  as 
many  gods  in  their  mythology,  as  there  are  classes  of  phe 
nomena  within  the  scope  of  their  observation  and  thought. 

Our  author  does  indeed  admit  that  diflTercnt  minds  may 
think  very  dlfTerently  upui.  the  same  subject — some  cor- 
r.  elly,  some  falsely,  some  profoundly,  and  some  slightly, 
but  still  he  insists,  that  w  liatevrr  the  thought  may  Ixt,  it  is 
produced  and  modified  by  the  subject,  and  that  thoughts 
v.iry  with  their  subjects,  or  which  is  the  same,  with  the 
])eri-cpiions  which  the  thinkers  have  of  these  subjects,  lie 
then  prorei  dsto  coii.s'.der  the  question,  by  what  means  ai.d 
in  what  manner  are  former  thouglits  recalled,  and  former 
sillies  of  the  mind  bmugiit  back,  in  the  aiisence  of  tlieir 
rails  -s,  long  after  the  causes  themselves  have  eea.seil  to  cqie- 
ratr  Taking  up  the  faouliy  of  inemory,  whieli  is  subdi- 
vidid  into  the  two  jiowers  of  rcmcmhraacc  and  rccollrction, 
and  in  many  cases  even  assisted  by  a  third — the  a.votia- 
tion  Ilf  ideas,  he  ridir.ule.s  the  idea  of  their  umalgaination, 
or  that  of  single  exisloiice,  on  the  assumption,  that  the  jkis- 
session  of  any  or  of  all  of  these  |K)wers,  is  inconsisti  iii 
with  the  nature  of  mind,  us  one  simple  anil  immortal  ex- 
isti  nee. 


“  The  memory  is  a  kind  of  store,  in  wliieh  the  informa¬ 
tion  wliich  we  derive  from  instruction  and  exjiericncc  is 
treasured  up.  llemriiihraiice  is  the  storekeepi  r  that  takes 
charge  of  them ;  Ueeollertion  is  the  jxirter  tliai  brings  them 
out  of  the  store  for  our  us  -,  and  Mr.  As.soeiatioii  of  Ideas, 
is  a  sort  of  stapler,  that  puis  them  in  order  for  us. 

“  These,  we  liclieve.  are  eomiuonly  call.  d  ‘  l!i»*  intellretn- 
iillsiwirs,'  or  jxiwers  of  the  understanding;  but  granting 
tins,  they  are,  withal,  mo.st  r,-frartory  seiviints;  for,  like 
satraps  of  remote  jirovinees,  th^y  lord  it  ns  they  list,  with¬ 
out  any  d-  f.-rence  to  the  will  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  great 
c-.up-ror  of  the  whole.  Kvery  thing  is  init  admitted  into 
tlic  store;  what  is  wished  for  is  not  giv.-n  out  at  tlie  time; 
that  wliieh  is  not  d“sired  is  very  often  preseiued  in  its 
stead;  and  Association  is  a  saucy  |M»wer,  and  will  not 
Work  (  xeept  for  minds  of  a  siqierior  order. 

“  Til"  truth  is,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  ticlinn.  contrived, 
like  other  fictions,  to  occupy  tlie  place  of  know  Iciigc  while 
tirrc  was  none;  and,  like  them,  rnniiinicd  alici-wanls 
iniich  to  the  injury  of  knowli  dge  utV-r  it  Ix-gan  to  lx*  olx 
tain>-d.  The  knowdodge  of  that  wliieh  has  la-cn  once 
known  does  remain;  and  it  remrns  to  tin-  mind,  soine- 
t  lues  when  we  wish  for  it,  sometimes  when  we  would 
r.iiln-r  la;  without  it,  and  sometimes  it  refn.s  -s  to  come,  even 
wh  'll  we  are  most  desirous  of  it.  Indeed,  if  our  desire  is 


pction  ;  and  ■we  are  driven,  by  the  de.sire  of  relief,  to  new 
scenes,  or  other  new  gratifications  of  the  sens-s,  and  even  to 
unmeaning  frivolity  or  injurious  dissipation.  Nay,  mad 
ness,  or  even  self-destruction,  may  be  the  result  to  which 
we  are  doomed  by  a  thought  that  we  wish  to  forget,  but 
cannot;  and  thi.s  may  liap[H.-n,  even  in  ca.ses  wliere  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  thought  is  of  very  little  inqiortance  one  way  or 
anotlier. 

“  Thoughts  which  will  not  come  in  obedience  to  our  de¬ 
sires,  are  not  productive  of  such  dis.igrceable  consequences 
as  those  which  will  not  quit  us.  The  reason  is  very  evident; 
we  do  not  naturally  desire  pain,  but  its  opposite,  and 
therefore  the  thoughts  that  we  wish  to  etill  to  memory  are 
all  of  a  pleasurable  nature;  and  though  an  ungratifieil  de 
sire  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  unpleasant  f.-eling,  yet  the  un¬ 
easiness  is  not  quite  free  from  hope,  and  thus  it  never  fall 
so  heavily  as  a  positive  evil. 

“  That  man  possesses  a  poircr  of  memory,  and  a  trill  to 
control  that  |»wer,  is  not  merely  a  ftilse  doctrine,  for  it  is 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  lays 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  moral  obligation.  If  man  were 
1  bus  endowed — if  he  could  make  his  returning  thoughts 
just  what  he  wishes  them  to  be,  he  might  set  all  laws  at 
defiance,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  laugh  the  dread  ol 
eternal  retribution  to  scorn.  The  arrow  of  the  Almighty 
would  come  harmlessly  to  him,  and  he  would  be  the  un 
conquerable  and  incorrigible  reliel  in  creation — an  anomaly 
— a  being  which  ought  not,  which  could  not  exist.” 

This  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant  ways  in  which  the  an 
tlior  contrives  to  p-lieve  and  illustrate  his  subject  by  feli 
eitous  allusions,  and  to  di-corate  even  the  most  uiiprumisin 
disrussions  with  the  various  coloring  of  bis  cultivated  taste 
and  fancy.  He  is  one  of  that  not  very  numerous  class  of 
writers  on  philosojihical  subjects,  who  never  offends  by 
repulsive  disquisitions,  because  his  iiitention,  generally 
sjieaking,  being  dire'cted  more  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts, 
than  to  ilio  forming  of  ingenious  theories  on  hasty  and  in- 
sutficieiu  data,  lie  is  always  intelligible  and  certainly  never 
iiitentiomilly  misle.'ds.  Ilercis  aiiotlur  instance,  whereliis 
noble  love  of  truth  dilfuses  through  the  jKigesof  the  volume 
lx  fore  us,  .au  ardor  and  animation  wtiieli  can  hardly  fail  to 
warm  and  to  interest  every  intelligent  read-  r: 

“  Tin  return  of  any  thought,  or  former  state  of  the  mind, 
wlnther  wo  considt  r  it  as  a  whole  tram  of  thinking,  or  only 
as  a  |)ortioii  of  ;i  train,  depends  very  i.iueh  iijKm  ilic  degree 
of  excitement  anil  inqiression  whieli  it  fiiraierly  }*rodiited, 
and  also  ujsm  th  •  slate  of  the  mind  inimediatclv  preceding 
its  return.  In  like  manner  as  we  recall  and  renew  our  joys 
and  our  sorrows,  when  we  revisit  the  jilace  of  their  ixviir- 
renee,  or  see  or  hear  of  the  persons  or  iiic  otlnr  objects  of 
thiiii,  or  otlx'rs  which  have  a  strong  res-inhlance  to  iliese; 
so.  all  thoughts  which  w  ere  attended  w  ith  emoiion,  or  w  hicli 
strongly  excili-d  our  former  nlicntion,  either  by  sometlmig 
new  or  remarkable  in  themselves,  by  long  conttnnanc*-,  or 
by  freqiieiu  recurrence,  return  much  more  readily  to’ the 
mind  tlian  those  which  made  s'igluer  impressions,  and  were 
more  momentary  and  less  Ir  queiit. 

*•  Our  present'  feelings  have  also  a  lanvcrfiil  effect.  Sor¬ 
row's  come  to  the  mourner,  and  joy.s  to  tlie  glad,  in  a  way 
w  hich  would  lead  us  to  Ixlieve  in.lt.  apart  altogether  froili 


to  separate  them  by  analysis,  and  estimate  their  relative  in- 
fliieiiees,  or  even  to  tell  their  niiinlier,  or  why  or  how  we 
are  affected  by  them.  That  we  are  so  aftected  we  feel 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
we  eoiild  always  tell  why,  because  that  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  evil  and  enjoy  the  good;  but  our  most  careful 
tivilysi.s  is  always  very  vague,  and  often  liable  to  error.” 

From  these  observations  concerning  the  virtual  analysis 
of  tlxiughi,  a  transition  is  made  to  the  causes  of  suggestion 
which,  although  not  a  fit  subject,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  tor 
philosophical  investigation,  he  yet  pursues,  for  the  purpose 
of  citing  the  authority  ol  Dr.  Brown,  whom  he  considers  us 
the  only  one  who  has  given  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of 
this  part  of  mental  philosophy.  Resemblance,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown,  is  one  of  the  three  primary  laws  of  simple  sug¬ 
gestion,  contrast  and  nearness  of  time  and  place  constitu¬ 
ting  the  rest.  When  the  resemblance  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  us  in  the  ease  of  another  person,  who  is  exactly  like 
one  with  whom  we  were  previously  acquainted,  or  in  ajxir- 
trait  which  is  faithful  to  the  likeness  of  one  whom  we  have 
known,  whether  painted  with  the  intention  of  representing 
him  or  not,  the  suggestion  is  instantaneous  and  complete; 
as  for  instance,  when  Cajitain  King,  the  traveller,  observed, 
in  one  of  the  remote  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  an  old  and  disfigur- 
d  pewter  sjioon,  with  tlie  word  “  London”  stamped  ujion 
it,  it  brought  all  that  he  knew  and  had  experienced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  fresh  and  vivid  to  his  memory,  as  if  the  map  of  tlie 
country  had  been  spread  out  lieforc  him  for  a  whole  day, 
and  some  one  had  been  engaged  in  reading  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  him.  To  illustrate  the  varied  meaning  of  the  word 
re.semblance,  as  apjilicd  to  the  mind,  Mr.  Mudie  observes  ; 

“  If  the  mind  i.s  in  the  pnqH-r  imxid,  the  mere  name  of  a 
person,  heard  in  sound,  or  seen  in  writing  or  in  print,  will 
sugge.st  nil  that  we  have  known  of  him,  as  readily  and  ns 
completely  as  the  lx;st  picture  that  an  artist  can  pnxluce  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  consider  them  in  th-nnselves,  and  without 
regard  to  the  knowledge  which  has  lieen  fonnerly  arquired, 
there  is  no  res-mblan.'e  whateVe-r  between  the  name  and 
tlie  individual,  and  not  much  in  tlie  case  of  the  picture. 
The  Words  “  WTilliam  Shak.speare,’’  whether  heard  or  seen, 
have  certainly  no  resemblance  to  tlic  Great  Dramatist, 
either  in  his  apjicarance  us  a  man,  or  in  his  genius  as  a 
delineator  of  liiiman  rharaeter;  and  to  a  person  wlio  never 
heard  of  .Sliaksjie.irc,  they  ran  suggest  iiotliing,  though  they 
may  produce  a  d'.sire  to  know,  ns  sue.h  n  desire  is  nuturid 
to  us  in  the  rasa  of  every  n ‘w  impre.ssioii  on  the  sense, 
wlmh-'r  of  hearing,  of  sight,  or  of  any  oth'-r.  There  is, 
we  believe,  no  (xinrait  whiehcaii  lie  regurd.’d  as  aiiautlien- 
tic  likeness  of  S!iak.->p '.ire  ;  but  tlu-re  is  some  similarity  in 
the  gn- .It >r  nmii’a*-r  of  those  wliieh  are  engraved;  and  this 
nvik'  s  thrill  suggest  the  idea  of  Shaksfieare,  just  as  readily 
and  ns  completely  as  if  th  -y  were  all  fae-similcs  of  a  jH>r- 
trait  for  wliieh  h?  Ii.a4l  sal  when  in  life.” 

I  Is  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  same  shadowy  resem¬ 
blances,  founded  iqioii  relations,  rather  than  upon  qualities, 
give  rise  to  the  use  of  figurative  language,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  that  affords  us  so  much  d  -light  in  the  fine  arts: 

“  Poetry  is  the  natural  ».r  ratle-r  tlie  first  language  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  they  must  have  inudi  some  advances  in  jihiloao- 
phy  and  reason  U-forc  ih-  ir  language  can  be  sobered  down 
lino  prose.  In  ihe  history  of  literature,  the  great  jxiets  of 
every  nation  liave  made  iteiir  appearance  lx;forc  the  writers 
on  philoso|ihic.il  siilijects  ;  and  ihe  intimate  examinations  of 
ih  -  jiroperiics  <.f  material  substuiicrs,  with  their  applications 
to  the  arts,  are  uniformly  tola*  found  in  the  later  periods. 
The  truth  is,  ihai  there  is  no  jHx-iry  in  physical  researches, 
or  in  the  uiiplieaiiuns  of  nii-ch  inieal  and  chemical  princi- 
j'les,  and,  th.'ri  fore,  tiiougli  men  have  more  physical  de¬ 
sires  and  physical  possessions,  when  the  useful  arts  are  in 
a  stale  of  high  rultivation,  it  is  by  no  m^aiis  soohvious  that 


ml  i  rciuaicc. 
“  As  thi.s  li  t 


the  moral  character  and  consequeiires  ot  our  actions,  we  I  ihcir  inentariih-asure  is  so  great  as  in  the  ages  of  poetry 

are,  111  a  great  measure,  the  authors  of  our  own  mis'-ry  and  '  -  -  '  ^ 

liappin  -s-s,  even  llinugh  our  co.istant  desire  is  to  avoid  mi¬ 
sery  and  ait-iin  h:ipi>iiiess.  What  are  called  the  habits  of 
regular  minds,  and  alsatlie  ino  xls  of  those  which  are  more 
unstable  in  iheir  tiiouglit:;  and  f.'cliags,  e.xert  tlie  whole  of 
tln-ir  force  in  throwing  their  own  colors,  whatever  they  may 
b-,  over  every  r<-.urm.ig  thought,  as  well  as  over  thc’u’ujecl 
of  every  present  iHrcejuioii.  " 

But,  111  any  eas**  (»t  iliis  kind,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
siip|x)se  that  there  is  any  as.sm-iation  ;  for  there  is  iioliiiiig 
more  than  that  the  mind  is  alV  cled  in  a  certain  wav  ;  bin 
til'*  laet  ot  Us  be.ug  so  is  a  matter  ot  observation,  and  not 
of  reasoning  from  principles;  and  our  iiieiual  states  are 
often  in.ide  up  of  tm  joint  etlecls  of  so  many  perceptions, 
remembrance.s,  and  feelings,  that  we  arc  altogether  unable 


ore  sols-r  an  j  philosopliic  occupation  of  men 
gains  ground  and  the  n-'w  wauls  wliieh  it  brings  demand 
ih.H  a  l.irger  p  irtioii  of  the  time  of  the  nmjority  shall  be 
exii.-iid'  d  ill  lalxir,  th ;  gen  Tal  language  separates  from 
the  language  of  ixxiry  ;  and  the  (xx'ts  become  fewer  in 
ii'i  nber  and  inf.'rior  in  vimr.  Per.soiial  invectives,  dull 
eoiic"iis.  and  ariifieial  witticisms,  scld-.im  rising  above  the 
lev.'l  of  a  pun,  mark  the  declining  years  of  the  iVlus-s. 

“  The  language  of  g.aiu  tie  (se-iry  is  the  language  of  the 
p.assions, or,  t'>  sp-cak  more  correctly,  of  the  emotions;  and 
as  ntd*  im  ii  art  more  upon  tlieir  immediate  emotions  than 
U(H>n  the  deductions  of  reasoning,  their  speech  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  in  accordance  with  the  impulses  ujxiii  which  they 
act.  Tiu-y  people  all  nature  with  diviiuUes,  and  having 
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done  so,  they  address  all  nature  as  if  it  were  alive  and 
could  hear  tliein.  Their  addresses  and  all  their  sayings 
are,  however,  short  and  abrupt,  and  their  transitions  froui 
one  thing  to  another, — from  the  extreme  of  grief  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  joy,  and  the  siune  in  all  other  extremes, — are  so 
quick,  that  it  is  inqioisible  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
reason  and  to  procts'd  rationally  in  their  conduct,  to  follow 
or  even  understand  them.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquuinUxl  with  the  ancient  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  or  who  have  paused  to  reflect  on  the  vitiated  char¬ 
acter  of  the  gods,  as  they  jamred  in  th.’'ir  youth  over  the  in¬ 
spired  pagi's  of  Homer,  iniist  frequently  have  been  struck 
with  the  shocking  immoralities  which  were  peqalruled  at 
th<;  (Hympinn  Court  under  the  sanction  of  irres|>onsibility. 
The  following  quaint  remarks,  demonstrating  how  the 
same  |>erson  who  in  a  rude  state  of  existence  would  be  hon- 
orfsl  and  exalted  as  a  hero,  is  shunix-d  and  jH-rsecuted  as  a 
ruffian,  when  the  general  character  is  more  intellectual  and 
refined,  are  full  of  jiith  and  justness. 

“  If  Homer's  heroes,  or  even  the  gmls  of  his  mythology, 
had  livid  ns  re.sl  mortals  in  r.nglund  at  the  present  time,  the 
‘queen  of  heaven’  would  have  litH-n  ‘  known  to  the  jsilice;’ 
tla-  t.'odd‘'ss  of  wi.silom  would  have  bis-n  no  stranger  to  the 
treud-mill ;  and  even  Jove  himself  might  have  visited  New¬ 
gate,  or  Iwen  sent  on  his  travels  to  Australia.  Yet  the  age 
of  Homer,  all  unsettled  as  it  is  in  its  ctironology,  was  the 
age  of  |HH'iry ;  and  in  many  of  what  are  regarded  as  the 
higher  attributes  of  jss  try,  Homer  has  never  Isssi  ispiall  d, 
and  never  can  lie  ispialled  liy  any  bard  of  a  nation  or  lime 
of  eivilirattion.  <  >f  modern  ismSs.  |H‘rhaps  liiirns  is  the  one 
who,  till  ugh  in  a  very  dilfcreiit  style,  comes  neare-t  the 
Masmiati  in  ele.sv  iiig  his  w  ay  to  the  hearts  tif  men.  and 
burning  and  sliming  there;  and  Hiiriis  had  the  kliowl- 
»dg»‘ of  a  sa'.r  ■  and  the  passions  of  a  nistic  comliiiied  in. 
high  and  nearly 'S|ual  pro|Hirttoiis. —  w  as  a  man  that  did 
not  Isdoiig  to  the  times  or  the  country  in  which  he  flour¬ 
ished ;  and,  therefore,  they  who  have  praised,  and  they  who 
have  c•ellsu^ed,  Lave  done  equal  injustiee  to  his  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  character.” 

Mr.  Mudie  consldei-s  our  ordinary  plans  of  education,  as 
of  lisi  scholastic  and  technical  a  n  iiurc  lor  carrying  the 
c  notions  of  the  young  along  with  them,  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  necessary  at  an  age,  when  \vc  are  f.ir  more  disjHis.J  to 
obey  their  iiiiincdiatc  impuls's  than  w  hen  we  arc  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life. 

"The  supplemental  education  which  siK'icty  has  found  for 
itself  is  not,  however,  the  geinral  education  of  boys  to  fit 
tlsin  for  acting  their  nart  proiM'rly,  whatever  that  pail  may 
be,  but  the  technical  education  of  mi  n  for  |>artictilar  pursuits; 
and,  therefore,  liowcv  r  nuich  or  well  it  may  contribute  to 
readiness  or  aecur.iey  in  the  particular  occupation,  it  con¬ 
fines  the  thoughts  tiM>  nearly  to  that  iK’cupation,  and  thus 
not  only  prevents  that  gem  ral  ex'  iviseof  the  mind  wliieli 
fits  man  for  any  staliiiii  at  w  li'.eli  he  may  arrive  in  .society, 
but  actually  cramps  him  in  that  very  o  rupatioii  by  which 
the  thoughts  arc  engross  d.  The  various  oocui>ations  of 
men  have  so  many  relations  to  each  oile  r,  anil  to  times, 
daces,  and  other  e.i  •unist.uici.s,  that  .lo  man  who  ih  cit  -s 
lis  whole  mind  to  any  single  one,  be  it  vvliat  it  may,  is  «  a- 
lable  of  turning  even  that  one  to  the  greatest  ndvanlage. 
le  is  ill  daii'.ger  of  b. •coming  a  mere  copyist  of  others  in  liis 
youth,  and  ol  hiins’lf  tis  h‘  lulvaiic  -s  in  life;  and  thus  his 
mental  states  never  rise  high  r  than  s.nii  h'  suggi'stions,  and 
his  emotions  areexcited  chiefly  by  the  cravings  of  his  Innlily 
appetites  and  their  gratification.  ’ 

Regarding  til.'  influence  of  novelty,  our  autli  :r  lias.strung 
together  a  great  d'Ml  that  isbvth  vv  is*  and  ii'-vv  ;  sliovving 
that  the  first  sight  of  a  town  by  one  who  has  bfcn  born  and  I 
lived  all  his  l.fe  in  a  country  of  cotiage;  —  the  first  view  of 
the  sea  by  one  who  has  lived  inland  —  and  the  first  view  of 
a  steam  engine,  or  even  a  wiiubiiil!,  by  one  wiio  has  previ¬ 
ously  had  no  knowh-dge  of  any  thing  iuil  jil  mglis  and  carls, 
and  the  c  unman  domestic  imjilements  of  rustic  places,  is  ri- 
vetled  to  the  mind  in  such  a  way  ns  lu  ver  to  be  o’dit- 
crat  (1,  As  regards  himself,  he  confesses,  however  unphi- 
losophical  it  may  seem,  that  he  has  a  much  more  lively  im¬ 
pression  of  the  rr.de  cut  of  ”  th  ■  sparr.iw  with  his  bow  .aid 
arrow,”  that  "  k.llid  Cixik  llohin,’  than  of  all  the  gems  of 
the  pictorial  art,  that  he  has  seen  in  after  life ;  uilding  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  pi  ty  of  “  the  Stranger,”  vvhieh  was  the  first 
he  ever  w  itnessed,  though  neither  the  most  tuleiitid  nor  the 
most  moral  of  theatrical  productions,  made  so  jiowerful  an 


impression  on  his  mind,  as  to  render  the  stage  quite  unbear- 
tvble.  ever  since. 

Tlie  recent  occurrence  of  the  suggested  thought  is 
another  means  by  which  the  suggestion  of  it  is  render¬ 
ed  much  more  reeuly.  We  remember  the  thoughts  of 
the  jtresent  morning  much  better  than  we  do  ihoss  of  yes¬ 
terday,  even  though  they  are  of  a  trivial  nature ;  and  if  llie 
sleeji  has  Ijeen  sound,  and  not  protracted  to  tliosc  dozings 
and  dreamings  with  which  the  indolent  fatigue  themselves 
far  more  in  bod,  than  if  they  were  up  Ixitimes  and  vigor- 
ou.sly  employed.  We  begiiulie  day  with  “  the  bead  clear  for 
thought.”  There  is  much  truth  in  all  this,  and  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in  jiractice.  By  the  time  that 
the  evening  of  n  long  day,  during  which  we  have  not  been 
occupied  in  any  one  engrossing  pursuit,  comes  round,  vve 
are  encuinlicred  with  a  mmilM-rof  pi’tty  thoughts, —  thoughts 
of  the  simplest  sugge.stion,  w  hich  arise  from  the  momentary 
feelings  of  the  body,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  thus 
unfit  for  Itecoiniiig  the  elements  of  any  train  of  thinking, 
which  will  keep  the  mind  occujiicd,  and  allow  the  body  to 
litive  a  little  re|¥ise. 

When  sleep  is  obtained  in  a  natural  way,  the  idle 
thoughts,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  preceding 
day,  are  gone  by  the  morning,  and  those  of  a  more  per¬ 
manent  and  useful  character,  are  left  free  to  come  in  sug¬ 
gestion  and  l>e  our  guides  to  the  right  performance  of  the 
labors  of  the  day.  Yet  when  artificial  means  are  resorted 
to,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  time,  till  the  body 
is  wearii'l,  or  by  dragging  lh.it  to  an  artificial  repose,  the 
same  clearing  of  the  mind  is  not  obtained;  for  on  thccoii- 
trary,  it  13  apt  to  be  more  clouded  than  ever;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  habits  of  dissipation  grow  so  fast  and  bc- 
eoiii’:  so  inveterate — why  the  habitual  atlend.uil  ujHin 
ainusemeiits  soon  becomes' a  trifler,  the  habitual  drinker  a 
sot,  and  the  habitual  gambler  a  vvT.nch  fit  for  any  crime. 
Liven  in  the  full  tone,  both  of  the  Ixsly  and  the  mind,  man 
is  but  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  strange  hut  strong  fasci¬ 
nation  of  those  vices;  and  iherefiir-.  he  must  be  less  so 
when  the  system  is  unhinged,  as  it  always  is  by  the  accu- 
nuiljlion  of  these  trifling  and  uiieoiinected  thoughts. 

With  rcsjvect  to  the  Hyperliola,  the  author  regrets  that 
lliere  are  no  naturid  examples  which  we  can  see  in 
their  full  [lerfection,  so  as  to  b;*  sensible  of  th"  lie.autiful  sta¬ 
bility  of  their  ajijiearance,  although  we  can  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  perfectly  understand  what  their  form  must  be,  and 
what  it  would  apjvcar  to  theeye  if  we  could  actually  s*e  it. 
T1i3  column  of  smoke  being  llie  neare.st  appro.xim.atioii  that 
wc  have,  which  is  however  iiiqierfect,  as  the  visible  jiart  of 
the  smoke  consists  of  particles  which,  cv.ajwrating  as  they 
ascend,  Jo  not  assume  the  true  hyp,  rboliun  form. 

“  But  there  ar.-'  some  artificial  imitations  of  this  hyper¬ 
bolic  coUnmi  which  no  one  that  has  any  taste  can  look  upon 
wiiliout  llie  greatest  admiral i.m  and  (l"!ig!it.  These  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  old  Gothic  buildings,  and  in  ihjin  only  ;  and 
whether  the  arehitects  who  planned  these  were  or  were  not 
'  aware  of  the  effect  which  they  were  to  produce,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thes.c  curves,  which  are  so 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  their  giving  such  an  uir 
of  stability  and  8elf-sup|ion,  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in 
I  Goihie  arches,  and  in  those  [iill.irs  supporting  the  arched 
roofs  of  Gothic  (  hurehes,  chapels,  nnd  !i  ills,  which  melt 
into  the  mass  of  the  ceiling,  one  e  innot  very  well  tell  how  ; 
and  which,  while  they  have  th,'  appear.inee  of  bearing 
themselves  up,  seem  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the  whole 
Ilf  tlieeeilinginto  whichlliey  lu  It,  without  any  one  U?iiig 
very  Will  able  to  say  why  they  sh.’u'd  do  tins  so  mucli 
moretliiiii  is  done  by  jioriions  of  circles,  ellipses,  or  any 
curves  save  hyjierbolas.  The  stability,  in  these  cases,  is 
as  real  ns  it  is  apparent;  for,  with  all  iheir  airy  lightness, 
ilio.se  sti  MCI  ores  are  more  durable  than  those  which,  with 
oth.T  firms,  have  a  much  go  ater  mass  of  materials.” 

The  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  this  in.struclive 
voLuii  ,  is  from  the  “  thoughts  of  iiumurtality,”  wherein 
Mr.  Mudie  makes  some  striking  and  'o’-’uutiful  allusions  to 
that  time  when  all  speculation  must  cease,  and  when  we 
must  think  of  what  is  to  b-  our  condition  when  the  time  of 
our  life  ill  tlie  present  world  is  at  an  end;  shewing  that  the 
feeling  when  the  breatli expires,  and  the  offices  oftlic  senses 


are  exhausted,  we  shall  know  no  more,  involves  in  it  so 
much  pain  and  horror,  that  the  most  stubborn  of  us  could 
not  endure  it  for  a  single  day.  He  remarks,  also,  that  what 
tends  greatly  to  augment  the  agony  of  any  thing  that  shall 
bring  this  fearful  feeling  of  annihilation  upon  the  mind  in 
the  extreme  of  pain  and  peril,  wlien  the  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments  are  no  more  to  the  Ivody,  is  that  the  senses  cease 
to  bring  in  their  intelligence,  and  the  mind  is  thrown  wholly 
upon  its  own  suggestion.s,  without  any  hope  or  consolation 
from  the  world  of  matter: 

“  While  we  are  ill  life  and  in  health,  we  can  have  no 
complete  or  {losiiive  experience  of  this  fearful  state ;  but 
there  arc  glimpses,  even  to  those  who  are  almost  abwlute 
sceptics,  which  give  us  a  sort  of  dreamy  information  of  it 
The  day,  generally  speaking,  diverts  us,  both  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  the  endless  variety  of  subjects  whichitpre- 
sents  to  our  senses ;  but  there  arc  pauses  in  the  night, — 
especially  when  we  are  abroad  and  alone,  seeing  the  mcon 
and  the  other  glories  of  the  sky,  —  us  to  which  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  agony  nut  bearable  to  have  a  firm  belief  that 
a  day  would  come  upon  which  we  should  be  deprived  of 
them  fur  ever —  should  go  into  utter  oblivion,  in  which  all 
those  glorious  works  of  our  God  should  be  fur  ever  lost  to 
us,  and  that  wr  should  pass  away  “  like  the  morning  ebud 
or  the  early  dew,”  and  be  as  extinct  us  tlie  idle  foot -print  on 
the  sea-bi'uten  sand,  after  the  tidal  motion  of  the  water  has 
flowed  and  ebbed  over  it.  Shaksjiearc,  the  wonderful 
depth  of  whose  philosophy  fonns  the  grand  chunn  of  his 
poetry,  though  perhaps  all  his  readers  may  not  have  a  full  I 

|vcrcepiion  of  tnu  fact,  has,  in  his  play  of  "  Henry  VIII.,”  | 

thrown  a  touch,  and  a  mere  touch,  of  this  into  the  speech  ’ 

of  Ciueen  Catharine,  when  she  asceii.iined  from  the  words  j 

of  Wolsey  and  Cnmpiusthat  her  doom  w  as  soahd,  des¬ 
pite  any  justification  of  her  conduct  which  she  might  be  | 
eiiaLled  to  adduce  and  to  substantiate  by  evidence.  1 

‘Ye  turn  me  into  nothing,’  | 

says  the  high-spirited  and  much-injured  queen  ;  and  though  | 

the  allusion  is  to  the  eertaiii  anmliilution  of  all  her  myul  I 

state,  yet  there  is  in  it  an  allusion  to  that  more  full,  final,  I 

and  fearful  ‘‘tinning  into  nothing,”  which,  if  it  should  I 

come  in  the  force  of  a  full  liclief,  levels  all  distinction  as  to  I 

what  we  liavc  been,  and  fulls  with  an  equally  withering  I 

blight  ujiGn  king  Olid  Iwggar —  upon  philosopher  and  fool. 

All  the  torments  which  language  can  name  arc  really 
nothing  to  one  instant  of  this  ;  and  although  wc  can  have 
no  certain  demonstration  of  the  fact,  the  pmbability  is 
that  this  is  the  suggesting  feeling  in  cases  of  self-murder 
—  the  wounded  spirit  which  none  can  bear.”  ! 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  valuable  work,  gratified  with  J 
the  u]iportunity  it  has  given  us  of  renewing  and  extending  | 
all  our  previous  impressions  of  llic  {lowcrful  talents  of  Mr. 
Mudie.  Ill  our  first  notice  we  expressed  ourself  willingto 
rely  on  him  as  an  acute  nnd  faithful  guide.  Upon  a  more 
mature  and  deliberate  jx.-rusal  of  the  book,  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  differing  occasionally  from  his  views  of  ! 
some  subject  under  diseus.sioii.  We  allude  to  those  jnir-  = 
lions  of  his  work  where  he  dogmatically  ridicules  the  idea  j 
of  genius  being  a  chosen  gift  of  the  deity  granted  but  to  I 
few  ;  adding,  that  if  genius  is  a  special  gift  of  Heaven  to  j 
the  individual,  so  also  must  be  duliiess,  and  folly,  and  vice,  1 
and  the  distinctions  of  the  human  raee.  Still  the  aulhor’s  I 
object  is  truth  alone,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  work  1 
will  sixm  .ajtiiear  in  this  country  under  a  cheap  and  popu-  I 
lar  form,  that  every  man  and  woman  may  have  it  in  their  | 
power  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  writer  who 
merits  the  highest  prai.se,  as  well  for  his  abilities,  as  fur  | 
the  iiobl;  and  virtuous  senlimentshy  which  he  is  animated.  1 


Traveh  intKc  great  K/iipimi  nf  Auatiia,  Ituxfi/i,  and  Tur-  | 
keij:  by  V.  n.FAUot,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Vicar  of  Go- 
diilmia,  (late  of  the  11  ngal  civil  sercice,  and  author  oj 
letters  from  the  Sorlh  of  Futtyte.)  Lea  &  Elancharik 

Welearnfro.n  the  preface  afft.xad  to  these  entertaining  I 
volumes,  that  the  journey  was  uinlertakcn  by  our  author,  in  i 
search  of  health,  when  the  complaint  of  the  throat,  which 
prevails  far  and  near  among  the  clergy,  dis.abltd  him  from 
fulfi.ling  the  duties  of  liis  prof  ssion.  Of  this  journey,  he 
has  given  us  a  most  agreeable  history,  narrating  its  event* 
ill  a  simple,  unaffected  style, — giving  credent  d'scripiioni  | 
of  whatever  objects  have  met  his  eye,  depicting  the  dres*  j 
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manners,  and  customs  of  the  various  nations  that  pass  in 
review  before  him,  and  interspersing  the  work  with  sensi- 
lileand  judicious  reflections  on  their  religion,  their  morals, 
und  their  government.  It  is  an  odd  tiling  in  these  days, 
when  the  spirit  of  egotism  is  abroad,  to  say,  that  we  were 
nlmust  ready  to  quarrel  with  our  traveller,  for  rushing  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  modesty,  and  substituting  the  plu¬ 
ral  for  the  singular  pronoun.  We  like  to  know  something 
about  the  person  in  whose  company  we  are  called  to  take 
so  long  a  journey, — we  desire  to  mark  the  effect  that  vary¬ 
ing  scenes  have  ujxin  his  mind, — toenter  into  his  pleasures 
and  his  annoyances,  and  to  have  the  feeling  of  companion¬ 
ship  as  we  travel  on,  instead  of  merely  learning  that  such 
things  are,  without  the  traveller’s  intimately  associating 
himself  with  them.  Mr.  Elliot  left  Vienna  for  Presburg, 
with  the  intention  of  undertaking  a  voyage  down  the 
Danube,  hitherto  regarded  almost  as  an  unknown  sea. 
His  first  day  upon  this  mighty  river  wa.s  to  him  like  an 
excursion  of  pleasure — the  steamer  was  crowded  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  among  whom  were  some  Hungarian  nobles,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  diet  at  Presburg.  These  magnates  of  the 
land  struck  our  author  as  being  very  favorable  specimens 
of  national  character — polite,  intelligent,  and  cominunica- 
tiTc — men  of  a  proud  independent  s{>irit,  patriotic  as  the 
Pule,  and  frank  as  the  Briton.  It  was  interesting  to  him, 
loo,  to  hear  the  Latin  language  spoken  in  familiar  inter- 
ruurse,  and  he  gives  it  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Latin  in  Hungary,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  alrout  KKK)  A.  I).,  when  Stephen,  first  king  of 
Hungary,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  priests 
who  flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  Holicinia  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  brought  with  their  religion  the  language 
in  which  its  doctrines  are  usually  taught.  A  Hungarian 
IS  almost  necessarily  an  accomplish. d  linguist;  he  must 
learn  Sclavonian,  as  the  language  of  the  |>eusantry,  Latin, 
■istliat  of  the  up[ier  classes,  French,  ns  the  language  of  Eu- 
n>|)e,  German,  as  the  subject  of  an  .-Xustrian  emperor,  while 
rircuiiistances  continually  force  him  into  contact  with  Po¬ 
lish,  Italian,  and  Wallachian.  For  fourteen  hours  they 
ihded  down  the  Daiiulie, — each  turn  in  the  river,  every 
remarkable  object  on  the  sliorc,  calling  forth  some  aiiim.ated 
anecdote,  some  historical  allusion,  or  political  o|iinion.  It 
was  a  golden  op|H)rlunity  for  u  lra\c!l  r  toolitain  iiifornia- 
tion,  and  enrich  Ins  mind  with  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Elliot 
was  not  one  to  let  it  pass  by  unimproM.d.  The  second 
day’s  exjicrience  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  plea- 
■^iire  of  the  first.  They  embarked  on  lioard  the  steamer, 
the  cabin  of  which  was  crowded  with  a  most  licicrogene- 
I'lis  mass  of  passengers,  moving  alKint  w  ith  their  f>  adier 
beds,  which  each  person  was  to  provide  for  himself,  and 
residuiely  excluding  every  breath  offresli  air,  and  diversi¬ 
fying  the  wearisome  time  with  eating  voi  a'-iously,  smo¬ 
king,  id.iyiiig,  end  singing.  The  deck  w.is  encunibercd 
wilii  carriages,  so  that  there  was  no  space  f’r  walking  ; 
and  as  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  nil  were 
'■"inpi  lied  to  take  refuge  in  the  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
wretcliediiess  and  discomforts. 

ln.sie,ad  of  following  Mr.  Elliot  along  the  various  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Dannlre,  whicli  leads  through  Servia,  .Molda¬ 
via,  and  W'allachia,  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  most  important  objects  that  attracted  his 
fUleniion  during  the  journey’ ; 

'■  The  sands  of  the  Theis,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Danube 
aiid  several  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  it,  are  uuciterous, 
and  give  cm|doyment  to  tliousaiids  of  gi[)sie.s,  who  earnu 
vcaniy  livelilinod  by  collecting  the  purtieles  of  gold.  These 
are  separated  from  the  sand  and  dirt  with  which  they  are 
inixeii  by  placing  the  whole  mass  on  the  lop  of  an  iiK'lineil 
plane,  on  which  grooves  are  cut  crossways;  water  is  then 
ilirinvii  over  it,  and  the  heavy  particles  of  gidd  settle  in  the 
SriKives,  while  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  are  washed 
Komei  lines  a  woollen  cloth,  or  a  sheepskin,  is  spread 
over  the  . board ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been  ob- 
‘iorved  by  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  modern  travellers, 
Clark,)  ilial  the  custom  almost  identical  with  this, 
and  piev.ileiii  in  Colchis,  of  placing  unprepared  skins  in 
the  bed  of  the  Pliasis  to  collect  particles  of  gold,  gave  rise 
‘Olbe  dedication  of  fl^-eces  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  fabulous 


history  of  the  Argonauts,  as  far  us  related  to  tlie  golden 
fleece.” 

“  Landing  under  the  fort,  we  ascended  a  long  winding 
flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  residence  of  the  pasha 
und  the  trcaips.  Flags,  flying  in  various  directions  in 
honor  of  the  Mussulman  sabbath,  enlivened  the  gloomy 
battlements  and  gave  an  air  of  animation  to  the  scene; 
while  the  few  Moslems  resident  lure  were  decked  in  their 
ayest  robesbecau.se  it  was  Friday.  As  we  ascended,  tlie 
rst  Turkish  minaret  we  had  ever  beheld  appeared  before 
us;  it  rose  from  a  square  unsightly  mosque,  built  like  a 
common  house  with  a  sloping  tiled  roof;  and  soon  after, 
several  others  burst  upon  the  view.  Their  light  and  taper¬ 
ing  forms,  and  their  summits,  tipped  with  silver-iolored 
metal  glittering  in  the  sun,  confer  on  the  Servian  city  a 
peculiar  elegance;  for  though  the  architectural  beauty  of 
a  minaret  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  an  English  church 
8])ire,  nor  is  it  so  well  suited  to  our  style  of  building,  yet, 
regarded  cn  masse,  the  minarets  of  tlie  east  communicate 
to  the  cities  they  adorn  a  more  striking  effect  than  our 
spires  yield  to  our  towns. 

”  Reaching  tlie  snmiiiit  of  the  hill,  we  found  ourselves  on 
a  table  land  entirely  uccu|)ied  by  tlic  fort  and  its  appurte¬ 
nances.  'i'he  old  lurrctied  walls  are  crumbling  into  dust; 
the  store  houses  arc  falling  into  decay;  and  the  stores, 
which  we  looked  at  through  the  broken  casements,  were 
limited  to  a  few  guns  thrown  carelessly  on  tlie  ground,  and 
frugmenis  of  gun-carriages  fit  only  fur  firewood.  Some 
shut,  enough  to  make  a  single  artillery  pyramid,  lie  about, 
and  probably  serve  as  bowls  to  amuse  the  soldiers  in  their 
idle  hours.  The  pasha’s  palace,  house,  hut,  or  rum,  (fur  it 
were  difficult  to  decide  with  what  species  in  the  genus  of 
human  dwellings  it  should  lie  classic,)  stands  in  one  eor- 
ner  of  the  fort,  and  boasts  but  a  single  floor.  The  ascent 
is  by  a  flight  of  ten  or  twelve  stejis ;  these  conduct  to  a 
large  saloon  with  only  three  walls,  the  fourth  side  being 
open  towards  the  citadel.  In  ibis  sat  eight  or  ten  servants 
and  a  Moorish  slave  with  white  wniiiis:  while  we  were 
surveying  them,  a  clapping  of  hands,  the  usual  mode  of 
summoning  domestics  in  'Turkey,  was  heaid;  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  party  jumped  up  and  walked  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  their  master’s  apartment.  On  one  side  of  this 
openi  hall  is  a  single  room  ;  on  the  other  are  two,  in  which, 
as  we  learned,  the  pasha  lives.  Through  a  falling  window 
the  insole  may  be  seen,  with  its  vaulted  roof  and  a  few 
rude  aralKsquc  paintings,  now  almost  obliterated  from  the 
walls;,  but  no  furniture  is  visible.  Behind  this  arc  the 
sleeping  apartments,  which  we  could  not  explore;  I  nt 
we  saw  quite  eiioU-gh  to  attest  the  nakedness  of  the  land.” 

“  At  u  very  early  hour  on  the  lullowmg  morning  we  Wfe 
suiniiioiud  to  retiiiii  to  the  steamer,  the  eaptuiii  having  re¬ 
solved  to  slait  at  5  A.  M..  though  the  voyage  to  Moldova 
was  not  expected  to  oceiipy  iiinrc  than  eight  hours.  We 
weighed  anchor  with  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  quickly  the  month  of  the  Sjave,  which  we  hud  yester¬ 
day  explored,  found  ourselves  again  under  the  walls  of 
the  once  proud,  but  now  fallen,  Belgrade.  Tlie  sun  was 
ill  the  act  of  rising;  and  the  sky  was  gilded  with  tlie 
brightest  orange  liiii  s  deepening  into  the  lovely  colour  of 
the  golden  oib  itself,  but  without  its  dazzling  s]>lendor. 
Just  ulaive,  af  w  d.irk  purple  clouds  were  foriiiiiig  ihem- 
silves  into  every  conceivable  slnqs;,  while  here  and  there 
they  (i|M-iied  to  dis|ilay  a  roseate,  or  brighti  r  triinsoii.  or 
some  (liber  iiideseribuble  and  iiiiiniiiiltle  tint.  'The  nuHin 
was  visible;  and  her  en  vent  form,  the  emblem  of  'Tui- 
key,  yet  Imgeiee  over  the  city.  The  elegant  minarets  of 
the  mosque-;,  while  p.oiiiting  to  the  glorious  siglii  above, 
still  nliraeted  our  atii  niiiui  below,  as  they  east  a  magic 
beauty  over  the  spot  to  which  they  yielded  its  singlecliarm. 
'The  castle  of  ihe  pasha  rising  in  the  rear,  with  this  archi¬ 
tectural  ti>rt  st  in  the  foregiound,  seemed  like  the  dyiiastv 
It  represents,  ilceayed  aiaf  ready  to  f.dl,  yet  proud  and  as¬ 
suming  ;  now,  iiidi  cd,  w<  ak  and  powerless,  yet  exulting 
III  the  ancient  glories  With  which  poetry  and  history  invest 
it.” 

As  far  as  theGraloen,  the  Danube  continues  to  wind  for 
some  leagues  through  a  long  and  narrow  defile  ;  its  waters 
lieing  sixty  feet  in  depth  ;  but  iiiiinediately  beyond,  on 
rounding  a  corner,  the  voyager  finds  hims  If,  as  if  by 
magic  influence,  (daced  on  a  vast  lake,  extending  many 
miles  in  length.  'The  etfect  is  electrical ;  and  such  the  ex- 
ipiisite  beauty  of  the  scenery,  that  some  of  oiir  }iarty,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Rhino  and  the  Rhone,  aekiiowlidgnl  they 
had  seen  nothing  eompar.ible  to  this.  Dn  eaeh  side,  hills 
rise,  range  aft  r  range,  in  long  and  iH-anti-oii.s  line.s,  richly 
eovared  with  hixiiriaiit  verdure,  and  tilig'-d,  when  we  saw 
I  hem,  with  the  ins-hues  of  aiiiiimii.  On  the  right  stai'ils 
the  little  island  of  I’orclz,  known  to  the  aneidiis  by  the 
name  of  Ad  Serapulos,  on  which  a  Greek  church  rears 
its  elegant  form;  and  just  beyond,  is  the  Servian  town  of 
Milanovaez,  iK-.intifiilly  situate,  and  built  within  the  last 
f*vv  years  under  Milosch.  A  little  fl.-et  of  'Turkisli  boats, 
w’illi  their  while  triangular  sails  bleached  in  the  sun,  was 
Is-fore  us,  in  full  view  ;  white  on  llie  opisisil"  roust  the  town 
of  Swimtza,  the  nol  and  black  marble  (pwrry  of  Graben, 


the  solitary  watch  towers  of  the  saniti,  the  solemn  march¬ 
ing  sentinel,  and  the  light  and  simple  forms  of  the  Bana- 
tian  Ixiats,  hollowed  like  the  canoe  of  un  Esejuimaux  out  of 
a  single  tree,  gave  an  air  of  variety  and  interest  to  the 
scene.” 

They  arrive  on  the  frontiers  of  Bess  Arabia,  and  after  a 
tedious  and  oft  repented  examination  of  all  their  effects, 
und  a  rigid  quarantine  of  fiiur  or  five  days,  they  are  at 
length  admitted  into  the  dominions  of  tlie  Czar.  All  their 
books  were  taken  from  them,  and  only  returned  to  tlieir 
owners  on  llieir  departure  from  the  kingdom.  Tlie  ceii.sor- 
sliip  that  literature  has  to  undergo  in  Russia,  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  that  free  expansion  of  mind,  witlioul  which, 
a  jieople,  whatever  may  be  tlie  impurtaiice  of  their  standing 
armies,  or  the  vastness  of  their  empire,  can  never  rank  high 
ill  the  seals  ol  nations. 

Ill  St.  I’etersburgh  a  chief  censor  reads  or  proposes  to 
read  all  books  publisiied  in  Elurope.  Those  he  disapproves 
of  arc  excluded  from  tlie  country  ;  and  tlnise  that  are  not 
stumped  with  tlie  seal  of  lus  approbation,  including,  of 
course,  wliuicverlie  bus  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  read, 
are  not  tolerated.  Consequently  tlie  whole  intellectual  appe¬ 
tite  of  this  prodigious  empire  is  gauged  by  one  man’s  capa¬ 
city,  and  tlie  supply  limited  by  his  caprice.  It  is  difficult 
in  this  country,  wliere  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  firmly 
established,  and  no  sort  of  restraint  is  imposed  u|M>n  the 
uiiiviTsal  diftusionof  knowledge,  to  realize  that  throughout 
the  vu.st  extent  of  so  mighty  an  empire  as  Russia,  such 
ignoble  chains  slionid  lie  rivrtu-d  upon  the  intellect,  and  that 
one  man  can  at  will  exclude  tlie  rays  of  light,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  wisdom,  which,  pouring  in  perpi-tually  from 
otliiT  |>arts  of  Europe,  might  dissipate  tlie  mists  of  error 
uiui  ignnraiiee  that  still  hover  over  this  semi-barbarian  land. 
The  wrongs  of  Poland  under  this  cruel  and  despotic  gov- 
rriiiiiciit,  are  most  fidiH^ly  set  forth  oiitliese  pages  ;  and  us 
they  touch  a  chord  that  thrills  in  every  lieart,  wc  would 
willingly  have  ipioietl  some  of  tlie  instances  of  unfeeling 
tyranny  exercis,  d  on  this  unhappy  iiutioii,  but  lliul  our 
limits  will  nut  periiiii. 

Honorable  iikiuioii  of  Niemtivirh,  which  will  interest 
those  in  this  rouiitry  who  still  have  u  plens'iig  remeiiu 
braiiee  of  the  noble,  amiable  exile,  who  landed  on  these 
s.. ores,  and  so  strongly  endeared  himself  to  those  vv  liuse 
jiriv liege  it  was  to  know  him,  is  made. 

M  r.  Ellioi'.Mlr.vn)jiioii  of  the  Crimea  has  interested  us 
more  than  any  oilier  |Hjrtioii  of  the  work.  'Tlie  lieautiful 
villagi's  ill. .t  pass  b*  fur.'  him  like  the  s»-eiies  in  a  camera  ol>- 
seiira,  as  he  uhiies  along  the  placid  waters — the  imiltitudes 
of  assiM'iatioiis  that  irluislereil  around  many  of  the  sjileiidid 
strueliin-s  that  dawned  iijmiu  his  view — as  for  instance,  the 
resiUeiiee  of  Prince  Giditzin,  so  fiivorably  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  extraordinary  zeal  he  has  always  di.splayi'd  in 
the  cause  i-f  knowledge  and  rt  formation,  und  the  cottage 
of  the  Princess  Mtteliersky,  who  is  said  to  have  distri- 
bulrd  iiioi-e  bibles  tliaii  any  oilier  female  in  Eunipe,  and  the 
dwelling  of  Madame  Nari.sehkim,  vv  Ikisc  father.  General 
Ivo.stopcliin,  is  believed  to  have  set  fire  to  Moscow,  of 
which  city  he  was  the  gov.  rnor,  when  Napoleon  entered  it 
— all  tei'd  to  throw  a  eharin  over  this  voyage  which  is  us 
irresistible  as  it  is  rare.  ( )n  lai  iing  he  proceeded  to 
Aloupka,  a  lovely  sjail  licloiiging  to  Count  Woroiigoii,  and 
combining  in  an  unusual  degree  ail  the  varied  elements  of 
Ijcnuiy  and  mangiiificcncc. 

Our  author  arrives  ut  Bagtclieserai,  or  “  the  palace  of  tlie 
gardens,"  so  culled  from  the  residence  of  the  khans  of  the 
Crimen,  situate  in  tie-  midst  of  gard.-iis,  and  both  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  khans,  vv  iili  the  mosque  and  ceineierj’  adjoining 
it,  are  very  minutely  deserilK'd.  But  there  are  other  things 
of  niiieh  greater  iiiiere.st  than  mosques  or  minarets — the 
w  hole  trade  of  this  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  who  ill  the  inoriiing  descend  from  the  neighboring 
fort  of  JiMifnd  Kalah,  and  in  the  evening  return  to  pass  the 
night  in  their  stronghold.  This  is  un  almost  inaccessible 
riHtk,  *wo  milt  s  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  in  this 

citadel,  to  wti.  '<  ill  some  places  they  mount  by  steps  cut  in 
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a  zigzag  diri-clion  in  the  n>ck,  reside  two  hundred  families 
of  a  tribe  wlio  are  suj>pos«*d  more  than  others  to  adlierc  to 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  No  water  is  to 
be  obtained  in  this  fortress  but  from  some  fountains  on  the 
road,  from  which  willi  very  great  difficulty  and  hilior  the 
tower  is  supplied.  The  name  Karaites  is  taken  from  kara, 
a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  scripture,  lM>ca\ise  they  adhen- 
exclusively  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  rejecting  the  Talmud 
and  the  inteqiretations  of  the  rabbis;  and  as  they  have  no 
printed  roi>ies  of  the  Bible,  every  rnenilH-r  of  the  sytiagogue 
i.s  expfH'led  to  transcrilre  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  law, 
at  least  once  in  his  life,  a  task  which  they  [lerform  with  great 
neatness  and  accuracy.  They  have  their  own  usages,  and 
are  governed  by  their  own  taws,  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  allowing  no  fire,  for  warmth  or  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  among  them  on  the  Sabbatli.  At  (Idessa,  where 
many  of  tlwm  arc  established  as  inerchunts,  they  enjoy  a 
high  character  f>r  probity  and  uprightness;  in  Poland  the 
records  of  tlie  [silice  prove  that  no  Karaite  has  liecn  pun¬ 
ished  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  for  four  centuries ;  and 
in  Galicia,  they  have  Iteeii  exemptetl  from  the  usual  imposLs 
upon  the  Hebrews,  and  admitted  to  the  usual  privileges  of 
Christian  subjeaMs.  After  visiting  the  town  and  conversing 
w'ith  the  rabbis,  our  traveller  takes  leave  of  this  jiec.uliar 
people,  and  thus  registers  his  last  impressions; 

“  With  the  double  object  of  avoiding  the  precipitous  as¬ 
cent  encounteied  in  our  progress  to  the  town,  and  of  seeing 
the  burial-ground  of  these  lovers  of  Holy  Scripture,  on 
quitting  Joofud  Kalah  we  proceedial  along  a  road  leading 
to  a  valley  peopled  with  the  dead  of  the  last  five  centuries, 
and  called  “The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.”  It  lies  in  a  fis¬ 
sure  of  the  mountains,  and  is  darkent'd  by  the  shade  of  nu¬ 
merous  V  'erablc  trees,  which  cast  a  sombre  hue  over  the 
graves  and  give  effect  to  the  scene.  The  cemetery  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  white  marble  monuments,  each  carved 
in  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  furnished  with  a  head¬ 
stone:  the  oldest  of  these,  which  was  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  ground  till  the  visit  of  the  enqieror  Alexander,  who 
caused  it  to  lie  taken  up  and  laid  down  afresh,  bears  a  date 
corresponding  to  the  year  13ti4  of  our  era.  The  view  from 
this  sj)ot  is  very  grand ;  and  our  last  impressions  of  Joofud 
Kalah  were  such  as  to  induce  a  regret  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  hasten  away,  and  that  our  visit  could  neither  be 
prolonged  nor  reiwatcd.  Yet  so  it  is!  A  regret  is  mingled 
with  life’s  ever;  pleasure  I” 

Mr.  Elliott  then  proceeds  to  Turkey,  and  his  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  Constantinople  are  given  in  a  very  striking  and 
-  graphic  manner,  as  also  tluseonth"  sarcophagus  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  origin  of  the  crcsct'nt,  and  Turkish  cemeteries. 
The  following  on  the  Moslem  service  is  interesting; 

“  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Soliman  is  decorated  externally 
with  a  handsome  central  cupola,  two  inferior  ones,  and  a 
tall  tapering  minaret  rising  from  each  an«:le.  (!losetoit 
are  some  ]ilane-trces,  of  great  size  and  beauty.  The  inte- 
terior  is  a  square,  surrounded  by  large  and  regular  galle¬ 
ries.  One  of  these,  set  apart  for  the  sultan,  is  adorned 
with  gilded  trellis- work  ;  and  near  it  stands  the  pulpit  of 
the  chief  imam  constructeti  of  cha.ste  marble.  In  another 
part  is  a  fountain  sojiported  by  columns  of  a  similar  ma¬ 
terial,  which,  together  with  those  that  sustain  the  cupola, 
and  many  of  the  valuable  stones  composing  tlie  structure, 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Chiilcedon. 
We  measured  one  of  the  jxirpliyry  pillars,  and  found  it  to 
be  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  from  the  ceiling  are  sus¬ 
pended  scores  of  strings,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a 
small  unsightly  lamp  ready  to  be  lighted  fir  evening 
prayer,  the  egg  of  an  ostrich,  or  some  similar  bagatelle. 
At  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  and  once  before  and  after 
noon,  the  Moslems  are  called  to  this  sacreil  exercise ;  and 
their  silent  solemnity  and  apparent  devotion  are  very 
striking.  Time  will  not  soon  eft’ace  from  my  memorv  the 
impression  first  made,  and  often  renewed,  by  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  Moliammedaiis' prostrating  themselves  and 
bowing  their  foreheads  to  the  ground  in  the  great  moscpie 
of  Dt-liii,  incomparably  more  splendid  than  any  bnildini; 
existing  at  Constantinople,  while  the  imam  chanted  in  slow 
and  soli  mu  accents,  and  in  the  sonorous  language  of  the 
Koran,  ‘  God  is  great  and  merciful.  Th  tc  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  Gixl.”’ 

Sultan  Mahmoud  the  Second,  now  on  the  verge  of  fifty, 
began  his  reign  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in 
whatever  light  we  regard  his  character,  ha  is  certainly  one 


of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  century.  Ho 
has  had  mighty  difficulties  to  contend  witli,  a  host  of  ene¬ 
mies  to  sultdne,  old  prejudices  to  root  out,  and  new  habits 
and  manners  to  introduce  among  his  people.  His  path 
has  btan  stained  with  the  blackest  deeds  of  treachery  and 
cruelly.  The  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  was  but  a  re¬ 
petition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  fearful  tragedy  enacted 
fourteen  years  Iiefore,  by  Mohammed  Ali,  when  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  were  the  victims  sacrificed  to  state  policy.  Eight 
thou.-and  of  this  hand  of  fierce  and  rebellious  soldieiy, 
were  g.aihcred  together  in  the  Etmeidan,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  artillery,  and  grape  shot  was  poured  in  up¬ 
on  this  congregated  mass  of  human  life,  sealing  the  doom 
of  all  the  ill-fated  Janissaries  at  once.  ( )ur  author’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  present  political  rrisis,  emanate  from  a  mind 
habituated  to  take  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  state  of  human  alfuir-s  ;  and  we  are  sufficiently  well 
pleased  with  what  lie  says,  to  induce  us  once  more  to  return 
to  his  pages. 
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'1%'  Iltirmonyof  Christian  Faith  atit!  Chriftian  Charac¬ 
ter;  and  the  Culture  and  Discipline  of  thr  .Mind.  By  John 
Abcrcroml/ie,  M.  H.,  F.  R.  S.  H,  author  of  “  liu/uirics 
conccriiini!  the  IntcU  ctnal  Poire rs  and  the  I nresti Ration 
of  Truth,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Ftelin"sf 
ctr.,  I Ic.—'Se'^-  York,  Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  those  excellent  productions,  whicli  can¬ 
not  fail  to  delight  those  whose  uffcctions  have  not  yet  lx  n 
blunted  iiy  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  like  every  thing 
else  which  has  emanated  from  tlie  same  mind,  it  contains 
llie  substance  of  genuine  Christianity  and  practical  educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  simplicity  and  jvathos  in  its  appeals,  which 
renders  it  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  creating  a  right  spirit  in 
man.  The  great  charm  of  Dr.  Abercrombie’s  writings,  is, 
that  he  always  sinks  the  theologian  in  the  philosopher, 
and  in  showing  how  human  duties  are  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  relation,  hy  philosophical  induction,  he  can  lie  ingen¬ 
ious  without  being  overstrained,  and  strictly  logical  with¬ 
out  any  parade  of  science.  We  should  much  like  to  see 
from  the  same  writer,  a  complete,  system  of  Christian 
Ethics,  developing  the  principles  of  virtuous  practice,  and 
unsullied  by  the  intrixliiction  of  controversial  theology. 

Crotchets  in  the  Air,  or  an  (un)  scientific  account  of  a 
Balloon  Trip,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  by  John 
Pool ,  Ksq.,  author  >/“  Paul  Pry,"  “  Simpson  Co.," 

"■  Sktlches  and  ItecoUcclions,"  ttr.,  etc. — London,  Henry 
Colburn, — Wiley  &  Putnam,  New  York. 

As  we  were  looking  over  the  latest  importations  of  books 
at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  seeking  wliat 
we  might  devour  for  the  benefit  of  that  vast  and  intelligent 
mass  of  the  community,  which  constitute  the  body  corpo¬ 
rate  of  our  readers  and  admirers,  our  attention  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  a  gay  looking  duodecimo,  that  lay  half  smothered 
Ix'tween  two  ponderous  quartos,  the  whole,  of  which  we 
found  to  be  so  irresistibly  jocular  and  comic,  that  we  light-  ( 
ed  upon  it  at  once,  as  the  bee  does  on  flowers,  in  order  to  ! 
extract  something,  to  enliven  the  humming  and  enrich  the 
sources  of  our  treasured  library  hive.  These  crotchets 
seem  to  have  been  manufactured  in  that  exquisite  travelling  | 
carriage,  the.  Great  Nassau  Balloon,  and  are  dated  from  | 
the  “  Planet  Earth,’’  ‘J9th  Sept.  1P38.  We  cannot  of  course  ; 
pillage  to  any  great  extent  from  so  short  a  piece ;  hut  the  ' 
following  extract,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  ' 
causes  which  induced  the  author  to  undertake  so  perilous  a 
journey,  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to  irradiate  with  smilcscvcn 
the  stern  and  unrelaxiug  features  of  gravity  it.self.  ' 

“  I  might  put  olT  this  inquiry,  ‘  why  dal  1  go,’  by  plead-  ' 
ing  the  laialable  ambition  of  rising  in  the  world,  but  iliai  i 
abhor  a  pun.  Curiosity,  th'ui,  was  llic  leading  motive, 
ihongli  not  the  only  one.  I  wanted  to  go  out  of  town: 
and  tliis  was  going  out  of  town,  or  tlie  deuce  is  in  it.  Then 
the  novel  mode  of  travelling!  he  avstired  there  is  not!iiiig 
like  it  on  earth — one  go's  tired  of  being  siifToealed  in 
coaches,  choaked  willi  co  d-dnsi  in  steam  boats,  rallied  and 
rumbled  on  ruil-rouds.  But  up  yonder,  the  iuctTable  still- , 


ness,  the  progressing  movement  without  the  slightest  sen¬ 
sation  of  motion!  Whether  up,  down,  forward,  back, 
you  seem  to  be  sus}>ended  motionless  in  the  air,  whilst 
every  thing  alxive,  below,  and  around,  is  compluisanily 
taking  the  trouble  of  moving  out  of  your  way.  The  slighi, 
though  pcrceptilile  jerk,  you  exi>erieiice  at  each  stnike  of 
the  oars  in  a  Thames  wherry  at  Twickenham,  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock  compared  w  ith  what,  (if  1  may  so  express  it) 
you  do  not  feel  in  a  ballixin.  This  is  scarcely  an  exagge¬ 
ration.  As  for  Alac  Adam,  1  now  consider  him  but  a 
bungler  at  tliclx'.si.  By  the  bye,  Tom,  I  wish  those  pavers, 
and  unpavers,  and  repavers  of  Oxford  Street,  would  leave 
their  eternal  wrangling,  and  just  step  up  stairs  fora  lesson. 

Then  again,  aiiiongsC  my  motives  was  a  yenriuiig  after 
variety.  It  is  idl ;  to  talk  about  going  out  of  town  lor  the 
sake  of  change,  Tom  :  we  quit  London  to  "oto  Brighton, 
or  Cheltenham,  or  Pans,  or  Vienna,  or  Constantinople. 
Houses,  houses,  houscs !  We  \t  earv  of  the  riiralilies  of 
W iltshire,  and  try  W ales  ;  tired  of  Wales,  w  e  fly  to  Savoy 
or  to  Swiizei'laiid  ;  it  is  the  same  thing.  Trees,  rivers  and 
fields;  fields,  trees  and  rivers!  with  here  and  there  a  hill 
some  certain  number  of  feet  higher  or  lower  that  another. 
Tlien  every  where, — iii  all  places,  peo^ile,  jieople,  [X'ople! 
and  this  forsooth  wc  call  a  change  !  ^  ou  remember  poor 
Charles, — who  when  ili<'d,  not  absolutely  of  people,  but  of 
the  every-day  countenances  be  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
about  town,  went  to  Thebes  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  variety 
in  the  “  bunian  face  divine.”  Almost  the  first  man  he 
encountered  was  his  linen  draper,  who  was  employed 
in  taking  the  length  of  a  fallen  column  with  a  yard 
measure — and  what  was  his  reason  for  being  tlicrel 
change.  “  Alargate,  be  said,  bad  become  vulgar,  and 
whicfi  was  worse,  Ramsgate  was  trying  to  be  gt.-nteel." 

No,  believe  me,  Tom,  that  for  a  jxisitive  change,  there  is 
nothing  for  it,  but  instead  of  going  town  into  the  country,  to 
go  up  out  of  town.  ()iK-  alxive  the  clouds,  adieu  to  houses, 
trees,  fields,  rivers,  hills,  aud  (leople.  There  might  you  be 
for  a  mouth  with  niillioiis  <if  chances  to  one  again.si  yout 
balhxm  Ix-iiig  josthd  by  anoih-r  gentleman’s.  And  such 

iiid-'jx’iident  travelling  too  !  ns  our  witty  friend  B - ,  who 

made  jui  ascent  some  weeks  ago,  truly  said,  “  no  turnpike 
to  pay  there.”  He  might  have  added,  no  “  what’s  the  num) 

Ix’r  1'^  no  “that 'ere  ticket  don’t  clear  this  here  gate;”  for 
positively,  Tom,  there  are  no  gates  to  dear.  The  Ixiundless 
regions  of  air  are  oiien  to  you ;  not  an  acre  is  en  losed ;  and 
forever  might  you  float  there  uiiiiiqxxlcd  by  a  human  caution 
to  beware  of  spring  gnus,  or  a  friendly  bint  about  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  trespass,  aud  the  amiable  rigors  of  the  law.  Then 
again  you  escape  the  three  main  aiiiioyuiice.s,  to  which  you 
are.  sutijeeled  in  foreign  travelling  elsewhere.  Passjiorts 
are  not  required  —  nobody  is  thereto  ask  who  your  are. 
where  you  come  from,  or  what  you  may  please  to  want  in 
the  clouds.  There  is  no  busy,  prying,  sjiyiug  jxilice,  to 
watch  your  movements,  so  that,  were  you  dishonestly  in¬ 
clined  you  might  |xxketn  handful  of  little  stars  for  brooches 
aud  breastpins,  if  you  could  but  reach  them  !  Though  let 
us  liojx’  no  aerial  traveller  will  ever  compromise  the  character 
of  the  natives  of  the  earth  by  so  shabby  an  attempt.  And 
last  of  this  category,  there  arc  no  eustoin  house  officers  to 
search  yoiircar,  aud  ask  “  what  have  you  got  in  that  IxXtlel’’  I 
But  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  one  sei-oft'  against  these  com-  | 
f.iris.  There  are  no  inns  in  the  whole  of  that  country,  so  d 
that  wh"n  what  we  had  “  got  in  thelxXtle,”  which  was  some  | 
sherry,  was  exhausted  in  drinking  to  the  health  of  our  dear 
little  queen,  we  eouUl  not  get  our  bottle  replenislM-d  for  love 
or  money.  tSo  you  see,  Tom,  things  are  not  absolutely  per-  ! 
feet  even  there.” 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  to  assure  the  gentleman  who  sent  us  a  jxtper, 
full  of  {x-pper  aud  mustard,  touching  up  some  of  the  iiiem 
Ix'rs  of  the  Union  Club,  that  he  was  never  more  mistaken  | 
in  his  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  iiijurici  | 
which  he,  with  some  show  of  reason,  proves  to  have  been  I 
heaped  upon  us,  as  private  individuals,  by  some  of  ihf  I 
dramtilis  personrr  intrtxluced  in  his  manuscript,  shall  never  I 
be  resented,  or  even  dwelt  upon,  in  our  present  public  caps-  | 
city.  We  supped  full  of  horrors  last  winter,  and  although  wr  | 
cannot  hoast  of  possessing  that  elasticity  of  stomach  neifS-  | 
sary  to  dig'st,  even  in  the  course  of  one  year,  all  the  bitter  I 
pills  we  bad  then  to  swidlow,  yet  we  are  not  likely  le  I 
be  enchanted  at  the  jirospccts  of  a  |H'ity  gratification,  which  | 
our  nuoiiymou.r  curre.s|Kmilcnt  holds  out  to  us.  His  man-  I 
uscripl  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  liumor,  and  some  original 
ideas,  wbieh  we  would  be  delighted  to  discover  in  out 
tenth  of  the  coiitnbiuious  we  ar.  daily  obliged  to  reject. 
bu!  still  we  must  repeal,  th.tt  he  has  brought  liis  cattle  to  » 
wrong  market. 

T‘i”  conclusion  of  “  Jealousy”  is  unavoidably  postjioDeti 
till  next  week.  I 
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Persons  residing  in  ihe  country  will  be  punctually  serv- 
pj  with  this  paper  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  olRce  of  publication,  No.  Ill  Nassau-sireet. 
Terms  Four  Dollars. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to 
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_ _  JTIir  lijrpositJr. _ 

NEW-YORK.  FEBRUARY'  2, 1839. 

Nothing  later  from  Euroj>e  has  been  received  since  our 
last,  and  our  latest  iidvie<  s  from  Canada  contain  hardly 
any  thing  worth  extracting,  liis  excellency  the  governor 
general  had  issued  a  procl.unation,  dated  the  21st  instant, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  special  legislative  council,  at  Mont 
real,  on  the  llthof  this  month.  It  is  s\ip{  used  that  the 
necessary  legislative  business  for  the  current  year,  will  be 
despatched  at  this  session  of  the  council. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  *21sl  of  last  month, 
states  that  private  letters  lately  received  from  Mexico, 
have  solved  the  problem  that  had  so  long  puzzled  the  quid- 
nur.es  of  the  day,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  im{>osing 
squadron  despatched  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  British 
government.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Packenham,  far  from 
interfering  in  behalf  of  the  Mexicans,  is  about  'o  join  the 
French  in  making  imperative  Jcniands  of  redress  for  spo- 
lia'lont  c  .  milted  on  the  property  of  Briti  citizt  ns,  and 
other  grievances  of  a  similar  nature.  The  impression 
prevails  generally,  that  if  the  demand  is  not  immediately 
and  satisfactorily  answered,  that  the  fleet  of  her  majesty 
will  co-operate  with  the  French  blockading  squadron,  and 
coerce  Mexico  into  the  payment  of  her  hones*,  debts.  A 
proposition,  it  appears,  has  been  made  to  our  executive  to 
join  the  coalition  with  France  and  England,  but  was  de¬ 
clined  by  the  cabinet  at  Washington  from  a  reluctance  to 
become  implicated  in  ths]>ulitics  of  Europ*  a.i  sove.cignties. 

The  steamer  Cuba  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th 
of  last  month,  fiom  Galveston,  bringing  dates  from  Hous¬ 
ton  to  the  l'2th.  Considerable  excitement  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  attack  made  in  the  senate  chamber,  ujwn  a 
mcmlier  of  the  senate,  Dr.  S.  H.  Everett,  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  army.  Dr.  Asaliell  Smith,  in  which  there 
was  a  show  of  pistol  and  Bowie  knife  by  the  assailant, 
and  a  display  of  pugilism.  A  resolution  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  requesting  the 
President  to  remove  Dr.  Smith  from  his  office  as  Surgeon 
General. 

Letters  from  Jamaica  fully  confirm  the  previous  accounts 
of  the  deplorable  slate  of  nflairs  in  the  island,  resulting 
from  th.^  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  consequrnceof  the 
inefficiency  of  free  labor,  the  pl.intations  had  censed  to 
yield  a  revenue.  The  crops  were  almost  entirely  cut  oflf, 
for  lack  of  industry  in  cultivation  —  business  was  pros¬ 
trated,  commerce  suspended,  and  distress  and  poverty 
every  where  prevailed. 


THEATRICALS. 

The  most  injudicious  thing  that  Mr.  Simpson  could  have 
sou';hi  to  accomplish,  was  to  make  a  '  ial  of  stn  ng  h  in 
the  present  ini-fficient  state  of  his  company,  with  the  force 
of  the  National.  Tnie  it  is,  that  tliere  is  one  actor  at  the 
Park,  who,  with  his  versatile  talents,  admirable  taste,  and 
distinct  utterance,  is  .» luist  in  himself;  but  one  actor  does 
not  make  a  pl.iy,  any  more  than  one  swallow  makes  n  sum- 
a.er.  Mr.  Placide  is  dcvidedly  the  most  finished  artist  that 
We  have  seen  on  any  slag”,  Far'en  and  Ferley  always 
excepied.  Cliip|i*‘ml;ile  ha.:  more  tal“nt  and  natural  capa¬ 
cities  than  op]M>rtuniiics  to  bringtiieni  into  play  ;  and  Rich- 


ingt,  if  not  brilliant,  is  always  respectable.  How  is  it,  thcni 
that  with  such  piquant  ingredients  at  command,  that  no 
[day  can  be  brought  out  at  the  Park  with  the  least  chance 
of  successt  and  that  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,’’  compared  with 
the  violent  cachinatioiis  it  excites  nightly  at  the  National, 
and  the  burst.s  of  applause  which  greet  the  sterling  acting 
throughout,  — wa.s  such  a  miserable  failure'?  Because  the 
suliordinate  parts  of  a  play  are  never  filled  with  ability: 
the  scenery  is  worn  out  and  antiquated,  and  so  far  from 
any  effort  of  expenditure  b.”ing  made  to  give  an  effect  to  the 
whole,  underlings  and  figurantes,  who  can  lie  had  at  a  tri¬ 
fling  saltin,’,  are  constantly  forced  to  a8.siime  characters  far 
Ijeyond  the  reach  of  their  understanding.  We  know  that 
oiir  bluntness  will  not  pass  current  in  tliat  placid  hemis¬ 
phere  of  criticism,  wliere  managerial  follies  have  always 
found  favor,  and  managerial  errors  been  nunured  with  the 
pap  of  mistaken  kindne.ss;  but  to  spe.ak  the  unvarnished 
language  of  truth,  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  to  those  excell”nt  actors  named  above,  wlu)  can¬ 
not  but  feel  galled  .at  he.art,  at  tlieir  utter  inability  of  drawing 
houses  worthy  of  their  high  deserts.  VV  e  must  be  eruel  only 
to  be  kind  ;  but  let  a  spirit  of  liberality  ar.d  reform  manifest 
itself,  and  we  sh.dl  be  found  among  tlie  most  eager  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  management.  At  tlie  National,  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  the  whole, 
and  the  ridiculous  alterations  made  in  the  text,  has  cuustd  a 
sensation,  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  since  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Shireff  and  her 
companions ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  doubt 
much  wlR-lheritamld  have  been  produced,  not  with  greater, 
but  with  equal  brilliancy  of  effect,  at  any  of  tlie  London 
theatres.  YVe  might  say  a  gcat  deal  on  this  subject,  without 
the  possibility  of  saying  too  much,  for  every  degree  of  praise, 
from  the  almost  imperceptible  to  tlie  most  unlimited,  might 
be  accorded  to  each  individual  perfunner,  and  yet  fail  in 
conveying  a  clear  idea  of  that  excellence  which  each  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  approach.  YVe  had  thought,  at  first,  of  singling 
out  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  acting,  looks,  gesture,  tone  of  voice, 
and  variety  of  demeanor,  from  his  first  word  to  his  last, 
pre;v?nted  a  living  picture  most  exquisitely  finished ;  but 
this  we  cannot  do,  without  appearing  unjust  to  Mrs.  Seflon 
in  particul.ar,  whose  personation  of  poor  Smikes  was  so 
true  to  nature,  that  in.stead  of  any  stretch  of  imagination 
being  required  to  make  one  fancy  her  what  she  purjHirted  to 
be,  an  effort  was  n«*cessary  to  believe  her  any  thing  else : 
nor  were  we  less  ph-ased  with  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Blakely, 
and  Mr.  Conner  ,  tiieaciingof  each  was  a  great  effort,  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  effort  —  a  performance  without  a 
blci.tish;  the  latter,  however,  might  with  great  propriety 
curtail  the  seme,  wh’re  he  threatens  to  cut  his  ''Jem  throat,” 
although  nothing  ciaild  be  further  fntin  his  real  intentions, 
and  the  audience  be  none  the  loser  by  the  abridgment. 


ORIOIHAl.  PAPERS. 

AN  IMITATION  OF  HORACE^ 

Strike  the  timbrel,  shout  the  song. 

Blow  the  flute,  the  strains  prolong ; 

Sing,  ye  virgins ;  sing,  ye  boys; 
Hymn  your  strains  with  joyful  noise, 
lo'  lo ! 

Sound  the  loud  hnqs,  toiirh  the  lyre  ; 
Light  ihetorch  with  heavenly  fire: 

To  chaste  Dian,  praise  be  given. 

And  bright  Pheebus,  sun  of  Ileav’ii. 
lo !  lo! 

Phir.btis  lights  the  lamp  of  day  ; 

Dian  bids  night’s  gloom  away : 

To  chaste  Dian,  hymns  lielong. 

And  bright  Phcebu.s,  ginl  of  song, 
lo'  lo! 


Phoebus  strings  the  sounding  shell ; 
Dian  rules  the  shady  dell; 

’Tis  by  him  sweet  health  we  know ; 
Hark !  and  hear  ber  sounding  bow. 
lu!  Id 


Then  to  both,  let  praise  be  given. 
Hymns  lo  reach  the  highest  Heav’n ! 
lo ! 

Let  glad  strains  be  loudly  sung, 
Harp  and  Lyre  with  joy  lie  rung, 
lo! 


H.  R  S 


25th  Januarif,  1839. 


INVOC.'  TION* 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  Of  DE  LA  M.tRTINE. 

Thou  who  giv’st  to  the  bird  o’  the  morning  its  note. 

To  sing  in  tlie  heaven,  the  lymn  of  the  day  ; 

Thou  who  giv'st  its  soul,  an:  its  sonorous  throat. 

To  the  bird,  that  at  eveiitidi  warbles  its  lay. 

Thou  say’st  to  the  woods:  I  the  zephyrs  reply  ! 

To  the  bnxiks  munnur  on  i  ill  your  waves  roll  no  more? 
To  the  vast  torrent,  roar  ;  U  the  soft  breezes,  sigh ! 

To  the  sen,  groan  :  in  dyiig  on  thy  sandy  slmre! 

I  And  me.  Lord,  to  me,  thv  gTat  wonders  to  sing. 

Thou  hast  given  a  second  dear  voice  to  my  mind, 
More  pure  than  the  voice  which  on  our  ears  doth  ring. 
More  strong  than  tlte  woods,  the  waves,  or  the  wind- 

On  earth  ’tis  called  Genius,  and  Grace  in  the  skies; 

Of  blest  Israel’s  bards,  a  faint  floating  breath, 

In  my  breast  an  echo,  which  in  hannonies 

Doth  change  the  wild  noises  of  this  world  of  death ! 

But  oh.  King  of  Nature,  ’tis  thy  name  above  all 
That  o’er  this  divine  instrument  music  doth  fling, 
YVhen  thy  name  I  invoke,  my  heart  freed  from  its  thrall, 
Resounds  like  a  temple  where  they  ever  do  sing ! 

1  Like  a  temple  with  prayers  filled,  and  with  rich  low  tones, 
I  YVhere  from  eclui  to  eclui  sounds  roll  to  the  shrine; 
And  what!  Lord,  this  bronze,  thiscold  marble,  these  stones. 
Shall  they  resound  b*’tter  than  hearts  framed  like  minel 

No,  my  God,  no,  my  G<m1,  thanks  be  to  my  lot, 

'  I  never  have  lii-ard  yet  ascend  towards  thee 
Mcic  touching  acconts,  with  soft  melody  fraught, 

Than  those  silent  concerts  which  sound  within  me! 

YVords  come  not  to  waft  thee  this  burning  desire. 

This  bright  mounting  flame,  pent  tip  in  my  breast; 
But  of  what  avail.  Lord,  are  lere  words  to  my  lyre  1 
I  1  hear,  that  suffices ;  thou  dt  t  answer.  I'm  blest ! 


I  THE  PLUNDERE  *  HEIRESS. 

A  HINT  TO  l.\DY  VISITORS  OP  FO  aoN  WATERINO-PI.ArKS. 

B.aden- Baden  is,  as  all  the  wi  Id  knows,  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  rcsoiT  for  people  who  fancj  themselves  out  of  sorts, 

'  and  think  that  the  use  of  the  ws  trs  will  restore  them  Co 
health;  for  people  who  are  han  ed  by  ennui,  and  think 
that  the  spirit  may  l>e  laid  by  the  lissipation  of  the  place  ; 
and,  also,  by  another  class  of  pe  pie.  whose  motives  for  a 
residence  there  are  less  praisew  rihy — we  mean  Knights 
ofliidus'ry!  And,  certainly,  i  indefaiigable  attention  to 
their  particular  c.alling  alone  cot  uiiulcd  a  claim  to  our  ad¬ 
miration,  we  should  say  that  r.  nr  deserved  it  more  than 
the  chevaliers  to  whom  we  have  alliuhsl.  But  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurn-il  Ht  that  p'ace  duni  ;  the  past  summer  which 
has  given  us  infinite  pain,  and  w  are  Isumd  to  add  that 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  [lart  -s  conccriieil  was  of  so 
‘  bad  a  ch.irarter,  lh.it  it  calls  for  he  dee|«esl  reprehension 
,  of  every  one  not  lo.sl  to  ail  sei  e  of  honorable  feelings. 
The  following  arc  tlic  particul.ar  if  the  caw  : 

'  Mr  and  Mrs. - ,  aceonip.in  d  bv  tlieir  ward.  Miss 

F - ,  left  P.iris  for  the  b.iih.'  if  Pnden  B.iden.  The 

young  laily  is  heiress  lo  a  large  p  oeriy  —  will  shortly  be 
of  age —  is  reported  lo  be  very  a  able  and  accomplish¬ 
ed —  and  is,  ice  /:iio)p,  remarkably  auliful.  It  is  loo  no- 
I  torious  to  be  denied  that  ladies,  whi  res.ding  at  the  baths. 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


do  not  hesitate  to  lay  out  their  money  at  the  tables;  that 
is,  without  any  circumlocution,  ladies  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  frequent  the  public  gaming  tables,  losing  or  win¬ 
ning,  as  the  case  may  be,  large  sums  of  money,  in  the 
same  open  and  undisguised  manner  as  the  man.  if  this 
practice  were  restricted  to  the  risk  of  a  Napoleon  occasion¬ 
ally,  no  great  harm  might  accrue  ;  it  might  be  considered 
much  in  the  same  light  as  a  ruffle  here.  But  it  not  unfre- 
quenlly  happens  that  such  serious  amounts  are  staked  that 

moral  and  pecuniary  ruin  are  alike  the  result.  Miss  F - , 

with  others,  was  accustomed  to  stake  triAing  sums,  with¬ 
out  any  interference  on  the  part  of  her  guardians,  and  she 
was  particularly  successful.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  young  lady  soon  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
tables  —  her  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  Hiiu"c  ct  .Xoir. 
Instead  of  remonstrating  with  her,  the  dishonourable 

guardians  of  Miss  F - rather  encouraged  the  projien- 

sity.  But  this  was  nut  all  —  they  had  private  parties  in 
their  own  apartments;  these  parties  were  wholly  devoted 
to  gaming,  and  we  believe  French  hazard  was  the  game 

played.  It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. - never 

engaged  in  any  contest  with  their  ward;  her  almost  con¬ 
stant  opponent  was  a  French  countess.  Miss  F - lost 

immense  sums!  Her  aninle  allowance  w'us  exhausted. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr. - did  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 

vance  large  sums  from  his  private  purse,  to  enable  his 
ward  to  pursue  this  fatal  propensity  1  Even  his  funds 
were  at  last  exhausted,  or  he  pretended  that  such  was  the 
case.  Still  he  did  not  inteifere!  The  play  continued. 

Miss  F - giving  bills,  payable  when  she  came  of  age, 

for  the  amount  of  her  losses.  It  is  evident  that  the  parties 
had  perfict  confidence  in  Miss  F - ’s  honourable  inten¬ 

tions,  as  the  bills  could  not  legally  be  recovered :  but  why 
they  took  bills  at  all,  instead  of  the  usual  acknowledgments, 
geems  very  mysterious.  It  was  wliisjiered  that  the  play 
was  unfair,  and  th.at  the  parties  concerniHl  obtained  the 
bills  as  a  means  of  annoyance,  should  the  fact  be  suspect¬ 
ed  by  the  young  lady,  and  she  should  in  consequence  re¬ 
fuse  pavment. 

It  fortunately  haptiened  for  Miss  F - tli.at  some  of 

the  bills  were  sent  to  London  to  be  negociat-d,  one  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other  guardian  of  the  lady. 
This  gentleman’s  conduct  was  at  once  prompt,  business¬ 
like,  and  honourable;  he  discounted  the  btlls  in  London, 
wentdirectly  to  Baden-Baden,  took  away  the  lady,  having 
previously,  by  threats  of  ex[)Osure,  olitaiiicd  the  remaining 
bills  from  the  French  countess;  and  it  is  said  that  he.  in¬ 
tends  to  contest  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  guardian.  'I'lie  lady  is  v  iih  him  in  a  western  cotiii- 
ty ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  severe  lesson 
has  not  been  lost  uiHin  lier. — I^iuion  Court  Jmirnitl. 


was  triumphant:  and  the  salons  were  in  rapture!  The  | 
young  man’s  theatrical  name  is  Mario.  It  has  been  stated  ‘ 
that  he  was  received  into  the  best  society  in  Elngland,  but  j 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

There  have  been  many  discussions  us  to  the  propriety  of 
a  person  of  noble  blmx!  descending  to  make  the  stage  a 
profession.  We  think  debates  on  the  subject  might  as  | 
well  be  let  alone.  For  our  part,  we  see  no  degradation  to  , 
such  a  person  as  M.  de  Candia  in  making  the  stage  a  pro- 
fession:  we  are  sure  the  profession  has  no  reason  to  be  | 
proud  of  him.  We  know  very  well  what  Italian  nobility  i 
IS.  Count  and  baron  sound  well  —  but  the  great  majority  of  \ 
the  persons  who  own  these  proud  distinctions  are,  in  actual  I 
|)osition,  ns  regards  birth,  wealth,  and  education,  decidedly  | 
inferior  to  our  country  squires,  who  mendy  write  J.  P.  after  i 
their  names.  Foreigners  of  noble  blood  are  dilferently  ' 
situated  from  our  aristocracy,  tlur  nobility  are  born  not  ! 
only  to  title,  but  to  wealth  and  power.  In  this  country  a 
nobleman  finds  more  dignified  employment  than  acting  or 
singing  before  the  public.  We  are  not  attempting  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  the  professors  of  these  delightful  arts;  on  the 
contrary,  every  man  who  adds  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
life  is  a  benefactor  of  his  species;  but  the  practice  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  legislatio!!  is  certainly  of  more  importance  than 
a  well-acted  play,  therefore  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
one  of  our  nobility,  or  ancient  landed  gentry,  entering  up¬ 
on  the  profession  of  the  stage;  but  it  is  diffl'rent  on  the 
continent,  there  a  man  of  rank  has  no  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment  but  the  army ;  and  as  every  man  cannot  lie  a  soldier, 
we  see  no  harm  in  their  making  the  stage  a  profession,  as 
Ihei/  may  do  so,  not  only  without  degradation,  but  with 
honor.  To  be  associated  with  such  names  as  Garrick, 
Kemble,  Siddons,  and  Macre.ady,  would  confer  more  fame 
and  glory  than  the  simple  fact  of  lieing  able  to  boast  of  six¬ 
teen  quarterings  in  the  heraldic  shield,  unaccompanied  by 
something  better, —  very  great  talents,  great  de^s,  great 
wealth,  or  great  jxiwer. — London  Court  Journal. 


The  meanness  of  the  earthen  vessel,  which  conveys  to 
others  the  gospel  treasure,  takes  noihiiig  from  the  value  of 
the  treasure.  A  dying  hand  may  sign  a  deed  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value.  A  shepherd’s  boy  may  point  out  the  way  to 
a  philosopher.  A  beggar  may  be  tiie  bearer  of  an  invalu¬ 
able  present. 


The  genuine  study  of  truth,  which  is  true  philosophy,  is 
a  serene  and  gentle  thing,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
river  Nile,  that  ihot  gh  it  flows  with  a  soft  and  [ilacid 
stream,  yet  it  renders  the  whole  country  friiitfiil,  and  car¬ 
ries  more  profit  ami  Mity  with  it,  llian  all  the  torrents  and 
rapid  rivers  that  jHJur  down  with  noise  and  violence. 


lures,  theatres,  Ac.)— which  have  always  been  granted  in 
civilized  countries  to  the  proprietors  of  journals  advocating 
the  interests  of  literature  and  science  in  a  manly,  impartial, 
and  yet  unobtrusive  and  inoffensive  manner.  These  things, 
however,  are  far  differently  managed  in  America;  and 
such  is  the  apathy  evinced  here  by  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers  towards  periodical  literature,  that  we  know  of  an 
ably  conduct''d  quarterly  which  has  had  to  struggle  for 
nearly  two  years,  before  it  could  effect  a  thaw  in  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  those  sagacious  venders  of  thoughts  and  fancies. 
For  our  part,  we  arc  so  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  incorrigibility,  that  we  have  long  since  made  arrange- 
I  ments  for  having  forwarded  to  us  every  new  work  of  in¬ 
terest,  immediately  after  its  first  appearance  in  London  so 
1  that  we  shall  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  tlie  cream 
j  of  these  productions,  long  before  the  reprints  can  appear  in 
'  this  country'. 

!  We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  to  account, 

:  firstly,  for  our  imjierfiKit  rejiort  of  new  publications;  se¬ 
condly,  lor  not  having  noticed,  as  our  knowledge  of  steno- 
j  graphy  would  have  eiiabKl  us  to  do,  many  of  the  excellent 
1  lectures  which  have  liecn  delivered  at  various  institutions; 

^  and  thirdly,  for  the  scarcity  of  our  theatrical  criticisms _ as 

^  it  would  lie  folly  to  expect  us  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into 
j  these  matters,  when  editorial  knowledge  can  only  be  ob- 
tained  at  such  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  money. 


'  In  pursuance  of  our  original  plan,  to  divide  our  notices 
of  English  novelties  in  literature,  the  drama,  science,  and 
I  fine  arts,  in  three  different  sections,  we  shall  proceed  this 
week  to  place  before  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  the 
latest  pieces  that  have  been  brought  out  at  the  metro|x>litan 
'  theatres.  It  seems  the  same  fatality  and  infatuation  which 
have  of  late  militated  so  strongly  against  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  theatres  here,  have 
been  protiuctive  of  nearly  the  same  results  at  the  great  na¬ 
tional  houses  in  London— as  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  are  par  excellence  calh‘d — empty  benches  bein<» 
the  order  of  the  day  about  four  nights  in  the  week.  It  is 
only  when  the  high-toned  and  impassioned  Mncready  |>er- 
sonates  some  of  his  most  jiopular  characters,  or  the  great- 


TIIE  ARISTOCRACY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Ourcxcitable  friends,  the  Parisians,  have  ihs-ii  thrown  into 
a  fever  of  delight  by  the  aiuiouneeni  -nt  that  n  young  noble- 
niaii,  by  name  M.  tie  Candia,  and  son  of  the  Count  de  (,'aii- 
tlia,  late  governor  of  Nice,  was  alHnit  to  make  Ins  o/'/iif  nt 
the  Acadi’iiiie  Royalc  de  .Musiqiie.  'I’lie  fm-t  of  a  young 
lioblenian  appearing  on  the  stage  was  of  itself  ipii'.c  sulli- 
cieiit  to  create  a  s  -niaiuui,  but  there  was  a  ronianiic  story 
circulated  respecting  the  at: /utant,  which  incrensed  the  in¬ 
terest  four-fold. 

M.  de  t'audia  was  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  stationed  at 
Genoa.  He  became  intimate  with  the  familv  of  the  B.iron 

- .  The  baron  had  a  wife,  and  such  a  wife!  Beautiful 

as  the  fabled  Hoiiris  —  universal  in  her  accomp!ishnieiit.s 
as  the  admirable  Crichton.  The  young  lieutenant  sighed 
—  the  lady  sinili-d.  When  ladies  smile  on  sighing  youths, 
we  generally  can  surmise  what  follows!  The  court  of 
Charles  Allien  talked  of  nothing  but  the  passion  of  Ma¬ 
dame  - for  young  de  Candia.  A  husband  is  generally 

the  last  to  be  informed  of  these  mutters,  and  Baron - 

was  not  suspicious.  When  informed  of  the  scandal  of 
the  court  by  an  officious  relative,  he  was  incredulous; 
this  confidence  became  shaken  by  the.  proofs  of  impru¬ 
dent,  if  not  of  guilty  conduct,  which  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  his  notice.  The  baron  informed  his  royal  master  of 
his  suspicions,  and  begged  his  interference.  Charles  Al¬ 
bert  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  baron  by  insisting  upon 
the  lover  exchanging  his  commission  in  the  regiment  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Genoa,  for  one  serving  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
M.  de  Candia  threw  up  his  commission,  but  the  king  re-, 
fused  to  accept  it,  and  insisted  on'  implicit  obedience.  .M. 
det'andia,  who  does  not  seem  to  ]m>sscss  much  loyally,  very 
quietly  took  French  leave  of  Genoa,  and  pioc*-eded,  not  to 
Sardinia,  but  to  France.  To  sjn-ak  plainly,  he  was  a  de¬ 
serter.  M.  de  Candia  had  a  splendid  voice,  a  star  was 
wanted  for  the  Acudemie  —  pr>  ;>osals  were  made  to  the 
young  gentleman,  and  accepted.  The  best  masters  were 
employed  in  finishing  him.  His  story  was  generally 
known.  How  interesting  a  rouft  —  a  deserter!  and  a  no 
bletiian  !  and  to  appear  on  the  stage,  too;  it  was  delight¬ 
ful!  The  part  of  Robert  le  Itiaf/le  was  that  in  which  he 
first  appeared  'oefore  the  pub!ic  as  a  singer;  his  success 


OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

Those  who  have  ever  thought  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  lalKirious  duties  of  our  calling;  the  disheartening 
difficulties  which  must  necessarily  crowd  upon  the  onward 
path  of  a  man  who  attempts,  alone,  the  coucocttoii  of  such 
an  olla  podrid  i  dish  as  the  “  Expositor the  variety  of 
books  we  are  oblig.d  to  real,  s.  j  1  /,  an  I  digest ;  the  time 
wasted  in  making  appropriate  or  a. uusing  selections;  the 
sights  that  must  be  seen,  and  the  things  to  be  examined, 
and  the  hours,  in  short,  that  are  lliltered  away  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  mechanism  of  the  whol  ' — will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  we  cannot  alwaysk''p  pice  witli  th"  iirofuseness 
of  our  intentions,  nor  succe-d  in  filling  up  every  crevice 
laid  open  by  ih>  c.iaipreiiensiveuess  of  our  plan.  Dur  con¬ 
solation  under  these  circumstances  is,  that  we  have  already 
done  more  than  has  ever  b-en  attempted  in  a  weekly  jour¬ 
nal  bt  fore,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  marks  of  approbation  we  are  every  day  honored  with, 
from  all  [larts  of  the  country — from  the  public  jiress,  and 
from  private  inlividuals — is  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
boast  is  not  a  vain  one.  Still,  a  great  deal  more  would 
have  been  accomplished,  h  id  we  not,  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  career,  li  id  to  co.nbat  with  a  contracted 
spirit,  which  acknowledges  no  syaqiathy  except  in  matters 
conducive  to  p“rsonal  interest,  and  is  only  stimulat''d  by 
the  solid  iiiAu’iice  of  dollars.  Had  a  journal  of  this  kind 
been  established  in  l.ondon,  and  received  half  the  encour¬ 
agement  which  has  attended  our  jirogress  since  we  first 
started,  every  publisher  and  bookseller,  every  institution 
and  public  lecturer,  would  have  vied  m  throwing  their  va¬ 
rious  sources  of  usefulness  and  information  ojvn  before  its 
conductors,  and  in  solicilim;  from  them  the  acceptance  of 
those  ji.'ivileges — (such  as  free  access  to  new  books,  lec- 


^  est  of  F.nglish  tenors,  Braham,  whose  extraordinary  pow- 
:  ers  seem  to  be  unimpaired  in  extent,  takes  a  sudden  whim 
to  appear  in  public,  that  any  thing  like  a  respectable 
■  house  can  be  got  together.  The  iinlioundrd  success  which 
'  attended  the  production  ofthe  last  English  opera  of  ,\melie, 
appears  to  have  created  a  fresh,  or,  as  we  might  say,  a 
new  born  taste  for  music,  and  nothing  but  musical  com- 
,  positions,  with  or  without  display  oforiginality,  havenow 
1  a  chance  of  being  received  with  favor,  or  of  retaining  pos- 
1  session  of  the  stage.  This  true  position  of  the  case  lieiiig 
fully  understood  by  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  he  lately 
came  to  the  resolution  to  eff.ice  an  obloquy  that  had  in 
some  respects  attached  to  the  musical  character  of  the 
British  nation,  for  being  the  only  one  in  Europe  hitherto 
almost  unacquainted  with  the  most  perfect  work  of  Rossini. 
A  new  version  of“  Guilleume  Tell”  has  accordingly  been 
produced,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  reputation.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  ‘‘Libretto,”  it  is  at  liest  the  dullest  and  most  insi¬ 
pid  uffairlhat  an  opera-book  manufacturer  could  have  pro¬ 
duced;  consequent,  probably,  on  too  literal  an  adherenceto 
the  original,  which  has  been  adopted  to  give  greater  force 
to  the  music.  This  opera,  whether  as  a  whole,  or  in  part, 
has  always  been  rank'd,  even  by  the  most  rigid  admirers 
of  the  German  school,  by  the  side  of  “  Fidelio,”  and  “  Don 
Giovani,”  and  ‘‘  Oberon.”  No  work  by  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian  contains  a  more  faithful  and  exquisite  adaptation  of 
sound  to  sentiment,  than  is  given  to  the  part  of  Guillaume 
Tell,  whether,  when  on  his  first  appearance  he  interrupts 
the  fisherman’s  morning  song  of  gladness  by  his  stern  and 
melancholy  soliloquy — or  when,  in  his  last  moment  of 
passionate  suspense  and  excitement,  he  embraces  his  son. 
Then,  what  an  exquisite  jirojiriety  of  color  has  Rossini 
diffused  over  all  his  scenes,  and  throughout  all  his 
choruses;  beginning  with  those  of  the  introduction,  in 
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which  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  Alp  horn,  and  the  to  the  highest  pitch.  Mrs.  Yates  is  spoken  of  in  the 

and  the  ranz  de$  rnehes,  are  employed  with  all  the  ease  and  ,  highest  terms  of  eulugism,  for  the  truth  and  pathos  with 
|K>wcr  of  true  creative  genius.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  howe- '  which  she  delineates  the  part  of  the  fond  and  forsaken 
vcr,  that  the  modern  fashion  of  pushing  the  tenor  voice  to  ;  wife,  —  loving,  forgiving,  trusting,  saving,  feeling  alia 
an  extravagant  height,  only  to  be  reached  by  the  assistance  woman’s  and  a  mother’s  pangs,  but  suppressing  the  deep- 
of  falsetto,  apparently  influenced  Rossini  in  writing  jest  emotions,  and  with  a  noble  nature,  making  every  sacri- 
“  Guillaume  Tell.”  This  peculiarity  will  ever  prove  the  flee  that  the  misery  of  her  situation  demands.  The  whole 
one  opposing  chance  to  his  music  retaining  its  popularity  of  her  second  act,  in  which  the  first  discovery  of  her  hus- 


in  years  to  come, 


i  band’s  inconstancy,  is  forced  upon  her  unwilling  sense,  is 


The  style  in  which  “  Guillaume  Tell”  has  been  produc- i  represented  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  ever  been 


rd,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  attempts  ever  made  on 
the  English  stage  to  realize  the  intentions  of  a  great  com- 
jwser;  and  if  it  should  be  followed  up  here,  it  would  ever 
be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  musical  drama 
in  America.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cast,  although 
incliidin 


witnessed  on  the  English  stage. 


r>CSULTOR7  RX:A1}IK0. 

Poetry  is  only  one  of  the  many  methods  of  deceiving; 


,  f  I -1  •  M-  n  1  .1  •  I  and  the  greater  will  be  our  poetical  delight,  the  more  en- 

Braham,  Jmbilei,  M.ss  Romer,  and  other  sing-  !  ourselves  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  il- 


ers  of  groat  note,  excluded  Balfe  and  Henry  Philips;  and  ;  lusion,  and  be  carried  away  by  the  deception.  It  is  cold 
the  part  ot  Matild,i  is  one  to  which  Miss  Romer  cannotdo  1  and  absurd  to  say  of  fine  poetry,  that  it  is  physically  or 


justice,  for  it  possesses  little  dramatic  interest,  and  itsef- 


metaphysically  untrue;  it  is  quite  enough  if  we  can 
:  imagine  things  or  sentiments  to  be  so;  or  if  we  can  feel 


feet  depends  wholly  on  a  perfection  of  execution,  which  to  be  beautiful  in  their  represented  state.  The  natural 

demands  the  most  highly  cultivated  pow’crs.  In  choral  '  ' 
r.iid  instrumental  strength,  this  performance  exceeds  most  ; 


jMjetry  is  pleased,  he  “  knows  not  why,  and  cares 
irefore.”  “  The  boy  who  strikes  his  ball  with  a  rack- 


lover  of 
not  wherefore. 

.1,  u;..  1  .u..  „,.et,”  says  Mackenzie,  “is  as  certain  whither  it  will  be  driven 

previous  attempts  of  thekinu;  and  the  chorus  were  not  ,  ’  .  s ,  -r  i  r  .i  .  ■  .u  j- 

*  •  *  j  •  L  L  •  1  j  ,  by  the  blow,  as  if  he  were  perfectly  conversant  iii  the  dis- 

iiierely  acquainted  with  the  music,  but  absolutely  made  a  '  nbom  matter  and  motion.  The  music,  the  painting,  the 
show  of  acting,  an  eflfort  that  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  ;  poetry  of  the  passions,  is  the  property  of  every  one  who 
The  diflerent  and  beautiful  accompaniments  were  deli-  '  ®  heart  to  be  moved ;  and  though  there  may  be  par¬ 
ticular  modes  of  excellence,  which  national  or  - - 


ciously  played,  and  it  receive-d  great  applause.  The  grand  „eate,  yet  that  standard  will  ever  remain  which 

finale  to  the  second  act,  in  which  the  cantons  successively  |  alone  is  common  to  all.”  A  jioetical  reader  can  suppose, 
enter  on  the  stage,  each  singing  a  separate  chorus,  and  ■  for  example,  that  the  stars  are  what  Byron  emphatically 
then  respond  to  Tell’s  greeting,  in  one  magnificent  out- i  denominated  them,  “  the  pi^try  of  heaven,”  and  that  out 
®  'o  /r  .  Of  them  we  may  read  the  destinies  of  men,  and  that  we 

burst  of  patriotic  fervor,  was  the  greatest  effect  of  the  opera,  claim  a  kindred  with  them.  But  the  physical  phi- 

thc  eye  and  the  ear  being  addressed  with  equal  impressive-  '  losopher  will  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  them  other  than 


Braham,  though  laboring  underthe  disadvantage —  I 
the  greater  considering  his  age — of  contending  with  music  ! 
below  the  compass  of  his  voice,  at  times  blazed  out  with  ' 
great  success,  particularly  in  the  recitative  scenes,  which 


material  and  far  distant  worlds,  revolving  in  systems,  and 
kept  together  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  Virgil  tells  us 
that  a  star  descended  over  Mount  Ida,  to  point  out  to 
Eneas  the  path  which  the  gods  intended  him  to  follow. 
The  astronomer  will  tell  us,  that  the  idea  of  the  poet  is 


inspired  him  so  that  all  was  forgotten  but  the  exquisite  ,  laws  of  nature  "’®ti-d  be  sus- 


fecling  he  infused  into  his  musical  declamation. 


pended,  for  even  a  greater  event  than  the  foundation  of 
such  an  empire  ns  Rome.  Yet  Horace  tells  us  that  the 


Of  the  minor  theatres,  the  Olympic  and  the  Adclphi  \  Til>cr  overflowed  its  banks,  and  overthrew  the  temple  of 

certainly  continue  to  receive  the  greatest  share  of  theatri- '  Vesta,  on  account  of  the  vices  of  the  tieople;  and  Shak- 

,  .  A.  .u  r  •  .1.  u  f  .L  1  1  speare  ushers  us  to  the  catastrophe  of  Cmsar’s 

cal  patronage.  At  the  former,  in  the  absence  of  the  lady  ■  .  ...  t  .  . 


death,  by 

the  .appearance  of  signs  in  heaven,  and  the  sheeted  dead 


lessee,  who  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  trip  to  this  coun-  i  walking  upon  the  streets.  The  astronomer  also  shows  the 
try,  there  is  now  performing  al.tughable  little  piece  called  '  moon  to  be  a  planetary  body,  lighted  up  by  the  reflected 

the  ’■  Brewer  of  Preston,”  or  the  “  Queen’s  Horse,”  which  j  Soveming  the  tides,  and  performing  its 

’  .  .  .  stated  revolutions ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  sentient  being  Iiid- 


alTords  great  scope  for  Keelly’s  drollery  in  depicting  the 
alarm  of  a  timid  little  brewer,  at  finding  himself  in  regi- 
inciituls,  and  charging  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  brother  “  Dare  Devil  Dick,"  a  sort  of  scape¬ 
grace,  for  whom  he  is  constantly  mistaken.  The  time  of 
the  burletta  is  during  the  rebellion,  when  the  firetender 
was  near  Preston,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanc¬ 
ing  to  meet  him.  Dare  Devil  Dick  is  absent  from  his 
regiment,  and  has  out  stayed  his  furlough ;  to  save  him 
from  the  consequences,  and  on  the  assurance  that  the 
rebels  are  in  retreat,  Mr.  T.  Tvlb.i,  (Kcelly)  consents  to 
assume  his  brother’s  regimentals,  but  has  scarcely  en¬ 
sconced  himself  therein,  ere  he  receives  a  summons  from 
the  colonel  to  the  field  ;  he  endeavors  to  escape,  but  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  Corporal  Murphy,  who  forces  him  to  the  fight, 
where  carried  into  the  thickest  against  his  will,  by  his 
hardmouthed  charger,  he  gains  infinite  credit,  and  the 
promise  of  a  troop.  >!r.  Keelly’s  amusing  disavowal  of 
all  share  in  this  valorous  feat,  is  among  the  best  efforts 
of  his  comical  powers. 

At  the  Adelphi  there  has  been  a  new  di..ma  of  domestic 
interest,  written  by  Miss  Pardoe,  styled  “  de 

m^ncrolles."  The  story  is  rather  an  odd  one  for  a  female 
P<^n,  viz.  The  catastrophe  of  a  libertine  husband,  who 
loves  not  only  his  own  wife  to  distraction,  but  also  to  the 
same  tune,  the  wife  of  one  Count  de  Jivry,  (Mrs.  Honey,) 
whom  he  relinquishes,  then  meets  again,  and  gets  into  a 
second  trouble  worse  than  the  first.  The  distresses  of  his 
whole  circle,  the  insanity  of  Madame  de  Jivry,  the  revenge 
of  her  husband,  and  the  affliction  of  her  uncle,  are  wrought 


ing  itself  in  “  its  interlunar  cave,”  a  lieautiful  female,  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  passion  of  love — the  goddess  of  the  silver 
bow — the  Pro.serpine  who  spends  one  half  of  the  year  in 
the  infernal  regions.  To  your  mere  man  of  science,  the 
raiuliow  is  not  “  the  arch  of  God’s  promise  set  in  heaven,” 
— “  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm,” — but  merely  the  physi¬ 
cal  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  falling  in  a  certain  direction  on 
the  dewy  atmosphere ;  and  the  hurricane,  the  night  gale, 
and  “the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  man 
knows  whence  it  conies  or  whither  it  goeth,” — and  “  the 
breath  of  heaven,  the  blessed  air,”  are,  after  all,  no  more 
than  the  motion  of  a  combination  of  gases,  which  at  any 
time  the  chemist  will  be  proud  to  analyze  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion.  “  There,”  he  says,  “  is  the  oxygen,  or  vital  air;  the 
hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air;  the  nitrogen,  which  docs 
not  support  life,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.” 

“  History,”  says  Bolingbroke,  Ixirrowing  his  observa¬ 
tion  from  the  Greek,  “  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.” 
This  is,  perhaps,  rather  what  history  oujrht  to  be,  than 
what  it  is;  for,  however  mankind  may  profit  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  it  would 
seem  to  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  nations.  The  great 
hotly  of  a  people,  indeed,  can  seldom  act  in  concert  to  the 
aceomplishment  of  any  good  end.  “Everything  for  the 
people,  and  nothing  by  the  people,”  is  an  axiom  in  politics, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  truth.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  this  incapacity  of  the  people  to  act  for 
them.selves,  does  not  always  dis[K)se  their  rulers  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  assisting  them  ;  for,  while  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
novation  and  improvement  is  so  busily  at  work  in  every 
other  department  of  art  and  science,  the  art  of  government 
seems  too  often  to  stand  still.  In  vain  does  the  page  of 
hi.story  point  out  the  consequences  of  misrule  It  is  not 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  are  blind  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  their  predecessors,  but,  while  they  perceive  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  former  errors,  they  piersist  themselves  in  the  same 
fatal  neglect  of  the  signs  of  the  times;  and  their  misconduct 


will  be  again  recorded  in  history,  to  be  alike  derided  and 
disregarded  by  their  successors. 

The  fine  arts  are,  unquestionably,  among  the  sources  of 
happiness  which  it  was  the  gracious  intention  of  Providence 
that  man  should  possess ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that,  as  genius  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
heaven,  it  is  a  duty  religiously  incumbent  on  those  to 
whom  It  has  been  imparted,  or  who  are  intrusted  with  its 
early  direction,  to  see  that  the  divine  present  be  neither  lost 
by  a  total  neglect  of  timely  cultivation,  nor  wasted  by  the 
misapplication  of  its  wonaerful  powers. 

Critici.m.  —  It  is  p  ■*  consult  others  before  one 

ventures  on  publication  —  but  every  single  person  is  as 
liable  to  be  erroneous  as  an  author.  An  elderly  man,  as 
he  gains  experience,  acquires  prejudices  too ;  nay,  old  am 
has  generally  two  faults  —  it  is  too  quick-sightea  into  the 
faults  of  the  time  b^ing,  and  too  blind  to  tne  faults  that 
reigned  in  his  own  y  ’fh,  which  having  partaken  of,  or 
having  admired,  thougu  '’'iudicioasly,  he  recollects  with 
complaisance.” 

The  study  of  beauty,  in  its  causes  and  supports,  is  not 
only  a  fit,  but,  also,  an  elevating  and  purifying  one.  The 
Grecian  artist  studied  the  human  shape  for  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  divine.  Intent  upon  the  natural,  he  ascend¬ 
ed  to  the  ideal.  This  same  intentness,  this  admiration 
of  beauty,  inspired  the  Italian  artists  with  their  finest  con¬ 
ceptions,  as  we  see  in  those  images  of  loveliness  and  grace, 
the  inimitable  productions  of  a  Raphael  and  a  Guido. 
Hence,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  great  models  of  ideal 
beauty  please  us,  not  merely  because  their  forms  are  dis¬ 
posed  and  combined  so  ns  to  affect  agreeably  the  organ  of 
sight;  but  because  their  exterior  appears  to  correspond 
with  admirable  Qualities,  and  to  announce  an  elevation  in 
the  condition  of  humanity.  We  need  not  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  made  beauty  an  object  of 
worship,  and  placed  it  immediately  after  virtue,  in  the 
order  of  their  affections.  Refined  and  spiritualized  in 
the  discourses  of  Plato,  described  with  all  as  moving  alti¬ 
tudes  to  charm  and  enliven  in  the  verses  of  Homer  and 
his  successors,  beauty,  when  embodied  in  marble,  by  the 
skill  of  Phidias,  still  retained  its  poetical  grace  with  per¬ 
fect  purity  of  expression.  The  philosopher  could  calmly 
conttmjilate  the  work  of  the  artist,  as  representing  his  own 
abstractions ;  the  poet  gazes  on  it  as  a  realization  of  his 
imaginative  musings ;  and  the  moralist  admires  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Ixdily  grace  and  harmonious  proportion,  with 
the  image  of  mildness  of  disposition  and  maiden  purity 
of  thought. 

Seamen’s  spirits  are  at  all  times  elastic,  provided  that,  in 
the  main,  they  are  well  treated  and  provided  for.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  will  dance  and  sing  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice —  betheir  pint  with  their  {messmates,  even 
when  themselves  at  the  instant  indifferent  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion —  and  they  curvet  readily,  and  even  gracefully,  under 
the  hand  which  they  know  to  lie  that  at  once  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  and  a  friend.  But,  if  harshly  treated,  they  are  sullen  ; 
if  unskilfully  commanded,  restive  and  assuming;  if  in¬ 
volved  in  imminent  and  unexpected  danger,  skittish,  and 
singularly  dependant  on  the  countenance  maintained  by 
their  officers  on  the  occasion.  If  tliey  flinch,  they  are 
gone,  and  no  scene  can  equal  in  disorder  that  which  en- 
;  but  if  they  arc  firm,  or  gay,  or  above  all,  eccentric 
at  the  critical  moment,  the  revulsion  is  invincible,  and 
scarcely  any  exertions  are  above  their  strength,  or  success 
above  their  attainment. 


Real  and  A  ffected  Dispatch. —  Affected  dispatch  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  to  business  that  can  be  :  it 
is  like  that  which  the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty 
digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities, 
and  secret  seeds  of  diseases;  therefore  measure  not  dis¬ 
patch  by  the  time  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business;  and  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high 
lift,  that  makes  the  speed,  so,  in  business,  the  keeping  close 
to  the  m.nter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  pro- 
cureth  dispatch.  It  is  the  care  of  some  only  to  come  off 
sfieedily  flir  the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of 
business,  becaiise'ihcy  may  seem  men  of  dispatch;  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut¬ 
ting  off;  and  business  so  handled  at  several  sittings,  or 
meetings,  goeth  commonly  backward  and  forward  in  an 
unsteady  manner.  I  knew  a  wise  man,  that  hod  it  for  a 
by-word,  when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  “  Slay 
a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.”  On  the 
other  hand,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing;  for  time  is  the 
measure  of  business  as  money  is  of  wares;  and  business 
is  Imugbt  at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is  small  dispatch. 
The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of 
small  dispatch  :  “Mivenga  la  muerte  de  Spagnal”— > 
“  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,”  for  then  it  wiU  be  sure 
to  be  long  in  coming.  —  Bacon. 


of  civilization,”  by  E)anl.  I).  Barnard. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  tujiics: 

let.  “General  views  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Mind.” 


NOW  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OP  PAINT-  The  subacrilwr  having  been  engaged  in  this  eity  for  the 
INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Barclay -street,  vis.  last  fourteen  years  as  Princilwl  of  a  Boarding  School,  and  in 
The  Deotbtctiow  of  Jescsalem,  A.  D.  TO.  A  eptend^  conducting  the  education  ol  youth,  can  confidently  refer  to 
ATION—  P«nnng,by  Hhichelo,  24  feet  wi^  and  16  hMjh,  r^r^nt.ng  the  respecUble  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 

r.  »  The  Revolt  in  Paris,  A.  D.  1368.— A  grand  historical  paint-  ‘“®  •“*  tuition.  The  school  is  pleasant  and  convenient 

Commerce,  Giraud,  16  1-2  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  representing  the  ®  .  *cces*  by  the  llarlein  Railroail,  being  distant  about  20 

Dauphin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the  Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel,  niinutes  walk  from  the  nearest  point, 
the  progress  provost  of  Paris,  fiom  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians,  TERMS  PER  ANNUM. 

while  one  of  his  Ministurs,  the  Marsital  of  Champagne,  is  slain  at  »  i  i-  r.*  t  ^  .. 

j,i,  Including  Board,  Tuition,  and  H  ashing. 

lion  of  Man,  Don  Jcan,  Haide,  and  Lambro. — A  magnificent  painting  In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  $150  00 

by  the  celebrated  Dubnfe  (the  painter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  1-2  An  extra  charge  lor  Classics,  per  annum,  30  00 


A  nVE'D'l'ISlE'ME'Rl'PA  fV  tJtV  Ut't.IS,  A  UKAEVU  bAtlIttI  1  lUIV  rAllV  l  - 

ADVbKTlNbMfcNlS.  INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  BarcUy-street,  vis. 

-  The  Destrtction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70. — A  spleDdid 

Mercantile  library  association.—  P^ming,  by  Whichelo,  24  feet  wide  a^  le  high,  reprinting  the 

Lectures  1838-9.  attack  by  the  Roman  Ariny,  under  Titns,  (afterward  Emperor) 

I  .  1  K..  T  iV  n  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Citv. 

Introductory  by  L.  HRwWes,  D.  D.  _ _  ^  ^  ^  IZSS.-A  grand  himoric.1  paint- 

One  Lecture-"  1  he  character  and  influenccof  Commerce,  .  .  ,.3  and  13  1-2  wide,  representinVihe 

by  John  Inman,  E^q.  .  .  Dauphin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the  Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel, 

One  Lt*ture—“  Commerce,  as  connected  with  the  progress  provest  of  Paris,  fiom  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians, 


by  the  celebrated  Dubnfe  (the  painter  of  Adam  and  Eve) 


2d  “  Application  of  the  knowledge  of  this  ConstituUon  feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  hig^  representing  a  thrUlmg  tcene  from  the 
to  Physical  Education  ” 


to  Physical  Education  ” 

3d.  “General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Man.” 
4th.  Application  of  the  Knowledgcofthis  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct.”  By  Geo. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh 

Obc  Lecture — “  The  principles  of  commercial  integrity  ,  and 


Poem  of  Lord  Byron. 

ClBCASSIAN  ilLAVE. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

The  Princess  OF  Capua. 

The  tliree  last,  also  by  Dubnfe,  are  highly  finished  Paintings,  of 
the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

A  collecliuu  equal  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  has  rarely. 


the  relation  sulisisting  lietween  debtor  and  creditor.”  if  ever,  been  aeen  in  one  exhibition  in  ihia  city  :  they  completely 


By  Judge  Ilopkinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  Common  Sensi',”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Wui.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prosiiccts  of 
Egy|»t,”  by  John  I.  Stephens,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Mirabeau  ”  by  John  O.  Sargeant,  Elsq. 

One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound  ; 

Ist.  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 


TERMS  PER  ANNUM. 

Including  Board,  Tuition,  and  Washing. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  $150  00 

An  extra-charge  Ibr  Classics,  per  annum,  30  UU 

“  “  French  do  20  00 

"  “  Spanish  do  20  00 

“  “  Drawing  do  20  00 

Pew  rent  and  mending,  (when  done  in  the  family)  10  00 
Payments  ma.Ie  quarterly,  and  in  advance 
Bed  and  bedding,  towels  and  basin,  biusiicg,  Ixioks,  and 
stationery  furnished  by  the  parents,  or  made  an  extra  charge. 

Particulars,  as  to  references,  course  of  lustruetion,  Ac. 
stated  in  the  circuLira,  to  be  had  at  the  store  of  A.  '1'.  Stew- 


fill  ilie  larffe  room,  which  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  widi  ns  in  the  stated  ia  the  circuLirs,  to  be  had  at  the  store  ol 
evening,  when  they  appenr  to  die  same  advantage  as  in  the  day.  art  A  Co.,  257  Broadway. 

Hours  of  Exhibition  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  nighu  j-g  q  RUSSELL,  Principal 

Admittance  50  cents.  Season  Tickets  for  one  im»nth  $1. _ _ _ _ _  ^ 


OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA  OF  NI-  |  MUSIC.— Dyer’s  third  edition  of  Anthems, 

Sow  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda,  I  _Gdes.  and  C  horuses. 


PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANC 
AG  AKA.  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  ll 
oorner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  slreels,  Broadway. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALE.M  Uasplendid  paint-  hymn  tunes.  Sixth  etlition. 


Ihjer't  Selection  of  Sjcrcd  Music,  approved  psalm  and 


brt-  ing,  of  die  largest  class,  covering  a  surface  of  ten  thonsand  square  Aeuner  s  Ancient  Lyre. — A  collection  of  old,  new,  and 
fsei,  painted  from  drawings  taken  bv  Mr.  Catherwood  in  183-1.  original  Church  Alusic.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  ira- 
THE  panorama  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is  also  a  proved. 


id.  “  On  the  sensations  and  instruments  of  sound,”  by  '®**^“'* 


beautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  representation  of  this  celebrated 


n  c  .  ..c  u-:. ..n  The  Panoramas  are  brilliandy  illuminated  every  evening,  by 

Professo  p  y,  upwards  of  200  gas  lights,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Panorama  \tiisica  nr  I’l"  1  <3  '  f  1 1  f’  II  »• 

Four  Lectures  on  Magwltsm  :  ^aif  past  8  o’cl.K:k.  ^  ’  i  ^  Springfield  Collcc  tons  unit- 

1st.  “  On  Ordinary  Magnetism.  „  „  truing  till  10  at  night  Admiuance  25  apFiidix,  by  Ihomas  Hastings  and  Solomon 

2il.  **  On  Terri'stnal  Alagnetism.  cents  to  each  Paiiortuiia.  >N  arnner. 

3d.  “  On  Electro  Ma'jmetism.”  _ _ _  American  Psalmody — A.  collection,  comprising  a  great 

4lh.  “  On  M  igneto  Eleetricitv."  By  the  same.  TT  AY  WARD’S  PICTURE  GALLERY,  corner  of  Broadway  variety  of  psulm  and  hymn  tunes,  set-pieces,  antheiiis  and 

Two  Lectures — by  the  Hon.  B.’F.  Butler:  IXand  Chamliers  street,  (entrance  74  Cliamliers  street,) contain-  chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  bass,  by  E.  Ives. 

Ist  “  The  formation  of  the  Coiibtitution  of  the  U.  States,  ing  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spiritual  Songs,  for  social  worship,  by  Thomas  Hast- 
antl  tlie  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.”  .  •’’"‘thsh  ?cfino|s  among  winch  may  be  enumerated  ingg.  Fifth  edition. 

2d.  “  The  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Con  Master  Shtpbmlder  and  ht.  W  tfeof  Amstcrdatii^r.htefd  mnyre  /farp-A  selection  adsf.ted  to  the  wants 

.-II  *  hy  Rembrandt;  Holy  Familv,  (formerly  in  tbe  possession  oi  Ihe  -c  u,i,k„,h  .  kf  1  11  m  '  a  1  .1  l  i 

stltutionr  Impress  J,»epbine,)V  Raphael;  Infant  Saviour,  by  Ccirregio;  by  Lowtdl  Alason.  And  though  brt 

OneLeclure— “The  qualifications  of  the  Republican  Mer-  E<^H,„no,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  by  Gmdo;  the  celebrated  “"Jpu  ,T,,  ^  .  , 

chant,”  by  John  Duer,  Esq.  Pruit  Piece,  by  Van  Aelsi,  from  tlie  Gallery  of  M.  de  Burtm,  at  J  .yantiattan  Collection  ot  psalms  and  hymns,  tunes 

One  Lecture — “  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  by  Rev.  George  Brussels ;  Mountainous  Ismdscape,  by  Bergliam,  from  tbe  collec-  “"u  antliems,  comjiosed  and  compiled  under  the  special  pa- 

Pulnam,  of  Roxbury.  tion  of  Sir  Jauies  Stuart,  of  IMinboro ;  Seaport  in  the  Medhteranean,  Ifonage  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sarred  Alusic,  and 

One  Lecture — “Leisure,  its  uses  and  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo.  by  Salvator  Rosa;  Heroil’s  Banquet,  Christ  and  his  Disciples  at  adapted  to  the  use  of  classes,  choirs,  and  congregations,  with 
W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  of  Fliiladel|>hia.  Einmans,  Salvator,  Mundi,  &c.,  by  Rubens;  Group  of  Pouluy,  by  figured  bass  for  the  organ,  hy  Thomas  Hastings. 

One  Lecture— “  The  Coniiuereial  Uighu  of  Neutral  Na-  HondeRoeber;  St.  Sebastian,  Charity ;  Portraits  of  Cliarles  1st  of  PublUhed  and  lor  sale  bv  EZRA  COLLIER  &  Co. 
tions,”  by  Wm  Kent,  Esq.  England,  of  H.  Dtgby,  and  of  11  L.berti  by  V  andyke ;  Village  '  j 

Thslntriilnetorv  to  the  Course  will  be  delivered  on  Tues-  Kert>*"»,hy  reuicus;  I.an<^ape  by  Ruysdael ;  Portrait,  by  Sir  - - - - - - 


Sativnal  Church  Harmony,  dcsigncil  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  devotion,  by  N.D.  Gould.  Enlarged  stereotype  edi- 


upwnnis  of  2(.K)  li^lits,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Pauorarua 
I  of  Jerusalem  will  be  pivi-n  at  half  pa^^t  8  o'clock. 


Miuica  Sacra,  or  Utica  and  Springfielil  Collections  unit- 


— '1,  ..  „  01  Jerusalem  will  lie  given  at  nail  east  B  o  CHICK.  i  _  '  '  ,7 

Jinary  Magnetism.  y  truing  till  10  at  nigliU  Admiiituicc  25  apFiidix,  by  1  homas  Hastings  and  Solomon 

rrestnal  Alagnetisin.  ’  cents  to  each  Panorama.  ”  arnner. 

ctro  Ma'jmetism.”  _ _ _  American  Psalmody — collection,  comprisintr  a  great 

■igneto  Eleetricity."  By  the  same.  TT  AY  WARD’S  PICTURE  GALLERY,  corner  of  Broadway  variety  of  psulm  and  hymn  tunes,  set-pieces,  anthems  and 

-by  the  Hun.  B.  F.  Butler:  iTlaiid  Chamliers  street,  (entrance  74  Cliamliers  street,) contain-  chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  bass,  by  E.  Ives, 

rm'ntion  of  the  Coiibtitution  of  the  U.  States,  ing  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spiritual  Songs,  for  social  worship,  by  Thomas  Hast- 

sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.”  French,  and  English  Pcfinojs,  among  winch  may  be  enumerated  ingg.  Fifth  edition. 

.u  d..ig„cd  u,  bo  „c.o„.n.w  b,  u,c  Cod  K™  I  ts  of  ~irir  n,"”  "Kr 


One  Lecture — “  The  Coniiuereial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na 
tions,”  by  Wm  Kent,  Esq. 


The  Intrixluctory  to  the  Courac  will  be  delivered  on  Tues-  Ker>.uss  by  Jeutcus;  l.an^ape  by  KuysOael;  Kortrait.  by  Sir  - - - - 

day  evening  17th  inst.  Joshua  Reynold.;  barm  Yard,  by  M..rlan^togeth«  with  t^^  pALYO’S  COSMORAMIC  EXHIBITION,  at 

(lay  evening,  i  tin  in  ,,  “f Murillo,  Maraii.,  Cuyp,  ^lade,  ^ck*  uy«  n,  Lockwootl’s  Saloon,  4 1 1  Broad  way.  between  wilker 


^  . .  V  '  Kd  Lockwootl’s  Saloon,  411  Broadway,  between  Walker 

TEB.MS  FOR  THE  COURSE.  Norck,  ^  Noyj  Borgtgnone.  Oreal  Greage,  Panim,  Potim.n,  V.u  j  Lispenard  sts.-This  new  and  aitraclive  exhibition 

.  Goyen,  Stolhard,  and  other  eminent  masters,  IS  now  open  surmg  .  .  ,  1  .l  .  sstrscuvr  txiiiuiiion, 

Ladies’ TickeU  $2— Members  the  same.  To  be  had  at  day-light  only.  Admission  25  cenu ;  Season  Tickets  of  3  montlis,  just  openeil  under  the  above  name,  consisU  ot  senes  of  ort- 


the  Library. 

fjr  Tickets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  shown 
at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order, 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  Sec. 


S.  C  O  LM  A  N, 


50  cents.  ginal  and  highly  finished  Paintings,  from  drawings  on 

Artists  privileged  to  copy  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  the  spot,  by  the  artist  NICOLINO  CALYO,  executed  by 

W.  H.\Y  W’ARD,  Publisher  and  laiporter  of  English  Enjrav-  himself  in  his  improved  method  of  body  coloring.  Exhibit¬ 
ing*,  as  above.  ed  through  magnifying  lenses,  their  respective  subjects  are 

- - —  presented  to  the  eye  with  a  beauty  and  freshness  of  color- 

pOMMERCIAL  •^»UCATION.--The  u.^  mg,  and  with  a  justness  of  proportion  in  the  scenery  and 

to  give  IjeBsons  in  HRNMANSIIIP,  BOOK-KFEPINO,  orri  tif>rtiirn  th*>v  TMiiiHmv  u/KiAk 
COMM^iRClAL  ARITHMETIC,  Ac,  at  their  Establishment’, 


No.  141  Nassau-strect.  Now- York,  has  recently  published  >83  Broadw.ay,  uiym  an  ot^inal  and  highly  improved  pUn.  thl  city  of ' BaU  ipo^  2d  An  intcrioVvfow’^of  X  H^  S 
a  new  and  iimiortant  work,  called  “  F I  RESIDE  EDUUA-  men  are  qualified,  at  this  Institution,  for  the  countinghouM  "  \ro<uxntali«.'Mi  in  tko  n$  *>.l  A  » 


new  and  iiniKirUnt  wo’rk,  called  “  FIRESIDE' EDUUA-  n»-".»re  qualified,  at  this  Institution,  for  the  countinghou^  ^^ntatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  An  in 

»TiinMiik  .k  ,tk  .  rt’kn  ......b  in  an  expeditious  and  iberal  manner.  Hours  of  instruction  9  .A.  prcsriiMiiiys  in  iiit  vapiioi  at  wasmngton.  OU.  Anin- 

TION,  by  the  author  of  Parley  s  I  ales  1  he  work  is  „  ^  ^  tenor  view  of  the  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alhambra  at  Gre- 

nirilA  tn  ifa  ctvlav  nn<l  AtlmirnMv  ailsiTYtfMl  tn  thp  linilprs^tunil.  _ * _ _  ....  .  .  _ 1-  Aal.  A 


Rim|)le  in  its  style,  and  admirably  ada])ted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  moet-s  with  the 
highest  commendation.  “  The  volume  contains  large  and 
literal  views.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible — often  elegant 


question  one  of  the  best  prao:tical  and  interesting  books  that 
could  possibly  be  made  on  the  all-important  subject  of  (lopu- 
lar  education.” 


PROSPECTUSES  may  be  liad  by  appivine  as  above.  naila,  in  S[>ain.  4th.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Naples  fromtlie 

B.  P'.  FOSTER.  hill  at  Posili{K>.  5th.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Athens,  in 

THOMAS  JONES.  Gieecc.  Gth.  A  view  of  the  Fairmount  Water  Works, 

Refer  TO— Messrs.  Birclay  &  Livinesiqii;  Cutler,  Bulkly  A  near  Philadelphia.  7th.  A  view  of  the  new  Volcanic  Island 
lint ;  Perkins  &  Gillies ;  A  Bmninger  A  Cfc. ;  Bird  A  Beardsley ;  which  aiitieared  off  Sicily  in  IS22 

■iley  A  Putnam  ;  N.mns,  Clarke  A  Co  :  Derby  A  Farijhams ;  Exhibition  open  from  9  o’clock,  A.  M.  Ull  10  P.  M.  Ad- 
ould  <&  Newman;  liovden,  Coleman  «fe  Stetson,  Aator  House;  Ofi  i_  i  iki  i.  i\-  .*  i 

.  R.  E-iwaids,  Esq  (at  Arthur  Tappan  A  Co’s ;  B.  Forrence,  Esq.  ""^Si  ^  I.”''®®- 

_ ’  '  ^ ^  son  tirkeU  50 cents.  Description  of  Ihe  Paintings  gratu, 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHESTERFIELD.  _ _ _ 

NCLUDING  his  liCtters  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixeil  an  'fTT'OODLAWN  CLASSICAL  A  COMMERCIAL 


THE  WORKS  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 


Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character,  TNCLUDING  bis  lieiiers  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixwl  an  j  'ITT' 
have  appeared  in  the  New-York  pagiers  and  mairazinrs,  original  Life  ot  the  Author,  hirst ^mplete  American  edition.  ACADEMY,  hist  street  and  10th  avenue,  on  the 

Boston  papers  and  journals,  Philadelphia  papers  ana  maga-  volume  8vo.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by  Hudson  River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 

zincs;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  dislin-  CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM,  New  York.  _  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Principal, 

guished  members  of  society.  40  Fulton-sireei.  This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School  for 

- - — - - young  Gentlemen ;  its  situation  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Isl- 

From  tlu  Seie-York  Observer.  -pLMWOOD  HILL  COLLEGIATE  AND  COM-  knd  for  picturesque  beauty,  which,  added  to  its  extensive 

“This  work  we  received  from  Colman,  141  Nassau  street.  JCj  MERCIAL  INSTITUTE.  This  Seminary  occu-  pleasure  grounds  ami  |ierfect  salubrity,  renders  the  location 
It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and  with  perti-  pies  a  beautiful,  elevated,  and  salubrious  site  on  the  8th  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  Public  Seminary, 
neiit  andinieresting  illustrations,  those  truths  concerning  the  Avenue  and  104th  street,  6  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorough  classical 
formation  of  character  by  domestic  influences,  which  tiave  and  has  lieen  in  SLccossful  operation  in  this  |>lace,  under  the  and  English  education,  with  the  modern  languages,  if  re- 
been  well  established  by  the  common  sense  and  experience  care  of  the  subscriber,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Arrangements  quired. 

of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have  those  truths  gently  and  arc  made  for  iin|iarting  a  liberal  and  extensive  Commercial,  References  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  parents  of 
yet  (Kiwerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  should  Scientific,  and  Classical  Education.  The  modern  Lan-  children  in  the  school,  as  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  ths 
procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this  guages.  Drawing,  &e.  are  also  taught  bv  Professors  of  ex-  true  character  and  standing  of  the  establishment, 
treatise,  it  consists  in  overrating  the  power  of  parents;  in  pcrience.  It  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  ^hool.  Strict  at-  Terms  for  Board  and  I'uition  $200  per  annum  for  Bovs 
ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  teachers  and  circum-  tention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  under  fourteen  ;  beyond  that  agu  $250  per  annum.  All  pay- 
stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character,  pupils.  The  family  worship  at  the  ProUstant  Episcopal  ments  six  months  in  advance.  Frenen  and  Spanish  taught 
Yet,  on  this  pmnt,  the  true  doctrine  is  distinctly  recognised.”  Church.  by  an  experienced  professor,  at  $5  each  per  quarter. 


Boston  papers  and  journals,  Philadelphia  papers  anil  maga-  8vo.  Just  published  and  for  sole  by 


zincs;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  Aeuv  York  Observer. 

“This  work  we  received  from  Colman,  141  Nassau  street 
It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and  with  perti 


CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM, 

40  Fullon-slreel. 


